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Art. 1. A Letter to the Bishop of Gloucester on the Subject 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. By Thomas 
Gisborne, A.M. Second Edition, Cadell aud Davies. 1815. 


WE have ever been disposed to consider Mr. Gisborne as a 
worthy and a well meaning man, though certainly not as a theo 
logian of the highest order. His sermons, with a very few 
exceptions, we have held to be both creditable and useful publi- 
cations, and what they wanted in brilliancy of talent to be fully 
made up in goodness of intent. We have long kudwh hint to 
have been attached to the interests of a peculiar party, and 
zealously to have advocated the cause of the Bible Society, our 
respect however for his motives still continued undiminished ; 
how far however his character, either as a Christian or a man, 
can be raised in the estimation of ourselves or of the public b 
the sentiments and spirit of the pamphlet before us, we shall 
leave it for our readers to determme. 

Mr. Gisborne has the means undoubtedly of enforcing atten= 
tion in a certain circle, far beyond those which ordinary authors 
are allowed to possess; but we very much doubt whether with 
all these powers at his command his present publication would 
fairly have gone through a single edition, lad it not beer 
addressed to a prelate, whose recent elevation has been the 
object of so much public discussion. With his name in the 
title page it emerges from the froth and foam of an auxiliary 
anniversary, and acquires a sort of substance, which obtrudes 
itself upon our attention. We would not } with harshness 
the offensive trash which too often issues very*worthy and 
respectable men at these Bible Associations; the vanity of self- 
approbation, the intoxication of popular applause, the motley 
aid discordant groupe —_ whom that ‘applause is to be 
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extracted, all conspire to throw their understandings off their 
guard, and at once to generate confusion of idea and abandon- 
ment of principle. Had this publication therefore assumed the 
form of a speech delivered at the county hall of Stafford, we 
should not have thought it worth our while to oppose the short- 
lived effusions of annual eloquence, but as it now appears, con- 
tainiug the cool,. deliberate, and» uncalled for opinions of a 
reverend divine, upon a subject of the highest importance, and 
stamped with the name of a newly created prelate as its passport _ 
to general circulation, it seems to challenge the most rigid and 
impartial examination. ‘The letter begins with the following 
paragraph. 


‘© MY DEAR FRIEND, , 

*¢ One of your predecessors complained that a book, which he 
had written to establish the divine legation of Moses, had excited 
outcries as vehement as might have resounded if it had averred the 
divine legation of Mahomet. There are persons who pursue the 
British and Foreign Bible Society with clamours as yehement as 
could be warrantable, were the object of the institution to circulate 
the Koran.” P. 3. 


How far the present Bishop will be obliged to Mr. Gisborne 
for reminding the world that Warburton, at whose mighty name 
even to this moment both the infidel and the fanatic appear to 
tremble, once sat in the throne which his Lordship now occupies, 
it is not for us to determine, We cannot however sufficiently 
commend the prudence, with which such a name as that of 
Warburton, is dropped im the gentler ed@avia of * one of your 
predecessors.” 

Whether the advocates or the adversaries of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society bave most reason to complain of “ vehement 
clamours,” is a question which may be easily answered by those 
who. are in the habit of attending auxiliary meetings, or what is 
sull clearer evidence, by those whe may think it worth while to 
read the pamphlet before us. The introduction of the Koran in 
this sentence, is attended with various advantages to the cause of 
which Mr. G, is an advocate. In the first place, it gives the 
reader to understand that it is the circulation of the Bible, which 
excites the indignation of those, whom Mr. G. opposes; though 
Mr. G. knows as well as we do, that the persons whom» he thus 
traduces, are indefatigable in the distribution of the Bible through 
the medium of another Society, which had been established an 
hundred years before the modem. imstitution was thought of. 
Another advantage arising from imtroducing the Koran is, that the 
opposers of the Bible Society are thus represented. as objecting 
to it, not because they prefer ther own Society to that of Mr. 
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G.'s but because they care for the sacred voltime as litle as they 
do for the Koran. This is one specimen of the Christian spirit. 
of Mr, Gisborne, toward the adversaries, not of himself, but of 
his favourite Society; but this is quite charitable in comparison, 
with what we shall have occasion to notice, 

Mr. G. expresses his surprise, that a Society which confines: 
its distribution to the Bible, should have been suspected of 
tending to check the circulation of the Prayer-book.” The, 
following,’ says Mr. G, at page 5, “ is the language whieh we 
might have hoped to hear, ‘ ‘The opm of God be with all who 
disperse the Bible. Disperse but the parent Bible in abundance;’ 
and its daughter the Prayer-book will follow of course.” We; 
say likewise with Mr. G, “ the grace of God. be with all who, 
disperse the Bible ;” but we cannot possibly add, “ its daughter, 
the Prayer-book will follow of course,” when we perceive that, 
the dissenters, who are all of them members of the mstitution for 
which Mr. Gisborne pleads, and most of them very zealoug 
members, uniformly persevere, amid all their efforts for the 
distribution of the Bible, to reject from their places of worship: 
us daughter the Prayer-book. But says Mr. G. the fact.cannot 
be denied, that since the institution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the distribytion of Prayer-books has mcreased, 
Undoubtedly the distribution of Prayer-books among the mem- 
bers of the Establishment bas greatly increased. within these foub 
years. But what isthe cause of this increase? | No other, than 
this, that the true friends of the Church took alarm at the lan- 
guage holden by the advocates of the Bible Society at the end of 
1S1L1, who from the indisputable truth that the Bible only is the 
religion of the Protestant, argued as if the Bible only should be 
distributed by the Protestaut. ‘The necessity therefore. of an 
increased distribution ef the Prayer-book, became so obvious to 
all who were desirous of sypporting the present Clurch Estab. 
lishment, that every effort. was made for that purpose, especially 
by the Society for promoting Christian Kuowledge. ‘Thus. the 
natural tendency of the new institution was happily counteracted, 
Yet Mr. G. gives his readers to understand, that this jnsttucion 
was the cause of that effect. »Hesays, at page 6, » , 

“ The truth of the position that the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has increased in an extraordinary degree the circulation of 
our Established Liturgy is incoptestible/? ~ 

He then triumphantly adds, ~ esr 

© Let it be treated as incontestable. If any man of strange 
perception deny or doubt it; let not the point be debated. Waste 
not time and argument in demonstrating demonstration. ‘Let the 
answer be, * the fact is ascertained, is setti¢d,.is recognized, The 
earth revolves round the sun.’? A Sagan 
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Such is Mr. G.’s mode of reasoning from effect to cause, 
and such is the flippancy of his language, which well accords with 
the reasoning itself. And this observation applies to almost 
every page of his pamphlet. 

At page 7, Mr. G. adverts to the objection which was made 
to his Society so early as the year 1805, when it was just comin 
into notice ; namely, that it is an association of Churchmen with 
dissenters. But Mr. G. has taken the usual precaution of stating 
it in guch a manner, as to convey a meaning very different from 
that which it is known the objectors mtended. He says that his 
Society “ has been accused of associating Churchmen and dissen- 
ters, in the distribution of the Word of God.” Any one unac- 
quainted with the controversy might suppose from this sentence, 
either that “ the distribution of the Word of God,” formed the 
ground of the objection; or that an union of Churchmen and 
dissenters, is a thing to be deprecated in all possible cases. But 
how does the matter really stand? As far as we have been able 
to collect the sentiments of those who object to the new institu- 
tion (for new it is in comparison with the Bible Society estab- 
lished at Bartlett’s Buildings) they are to the following purport. 
« Let us associate for the distribution of the Word of God ; but 
then let us do it in a manner, that while we are promoting this 
laudable work, we do not at the same time neglect those other 
duties, which are incumbent on us as Churchmen. We may 
either associate for that purpose with Churchmen only, as in the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, which distributes 
both Bibles and Prayer-books; or we may associate both with 
Churchmen and with dissenters in the other Bible Society, which 
from the very circumstance that the dissenters belong to it, must 
confine its distribution to the Bible. Since then we have the 
choice, let us prefer the former Society, which enables us to do 

our duty as Christians, and at the same time enables us to do our 
duty as Churchmen. This we conceive to be the meaning of 
those who object, not to the distribution of Bibles, either by 
Churchmen or by dissenters, but to an association, which, while 
it provides for the general duty of a Christian, is unable to pro- 
vide for the particular duty of a Churchman. If indeed there 
were no other meaus of distmbutmg the Bible, than through the 
medium of this new institution, the duty of distributing the Prayer- 
book would epee yield to the paramount duty of distributing 
the Bible. ut when they have the choice of a Society, m 
which both duties are fulfilled, it really does surprise us, that 
Charchmen do not give it their whole support, instead of asso- 
ciating with, and thus augmenting the importance of those, whose 


views, from the very nature of thimgs, must be hostile to the 
Establishment. ‘ 
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At page 9, Mr. G. who is obliged to eke re even this short 
hlet by tual repetitions of the same thing, again asks, 
eM ust not Ihe distribatton of the Bible tend to dimmnich dis- 
sent’” This question we _ oppose by another. Has the 
increased distribution of the Bible by the means of the new 
Society, diminished the number even of the o/d dissenters? And 
is it not notorious, that the methodists, who dissent at least from 
the discipline of the Church, and who make a common cause 
with the old dissenters, have received an alarming increase within 
these ten years? Even with respect to the distribution of the 
Bible, it is much to be apprehended, that the sp/rit of the 
Gospel has not been distributed equally with the detter of the 
Gospel. 

At pipe 10, Mr. G. again asks, “ Why may not Churchmen 
and dissenters be united in distributing the Bible? Is it because 
it is unfit, that they should be united in any good work. Or of 
this good work in particular.” 

These questions have been so repeatedly answered, that it is 
really disgusting to see them renewed, as if no answers had ever 
been given. ‘That Churchmen and dissenters are unfit to be 
united in any good work, is a sentiment, which though frequently 
ascribed to the opponents of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Mr. Gisborne knows that they have never entertained. 
Indeed the absurdity of the charge confutes itself. But replies 
Mr. G. at page 153. 


“ Since it is acknowledged that there are good works in which 
we may join with our brethren out of the pale of the Establishment, 
and that the circulation of the Scriptures is a work ; is among 
the best of works ; why is it so stoutly required of us to prove, that 
we may co-operate with them in this work ?” 


Here we will readily grant both the major and the minor of 
Mr. G.’s proposition. We will readily grant that there are 
many, very many good works, in which Churchmen and dis- 
senters may properly join; and we maintain, no less strenuously 


than Mr, G, that the distribution of the Bible is among the bes¢. 


of works. Yet notwithstanding the admission of these premises, 
we must confess, that we have hitherto seen no proof of the 
conclusion which Mr. G. deduces from them. However proper 
it may be to join with dissenters on many occasions, it may be 
very improper to join with them on some occasions. And how- 
ever desirable it may be to promote the circulation of the Bible, 
yet if the Church of England is more effectually served by a 
union of Churchmen with Churchmen for that purpose, than by 
an union of Churchmen with dissenters, we are at a loss to 
comprehend how a Churchinap can hesitate to prefer the 
cr. 
Following 
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Following the course of Mr. Gisborne’s logic, we shall now 
lay before the reader his method of proving that the distribution 
of the Bible is one of those good works im which Churebitien 
may fitly unite with Dissenters, 


“ Now since it is acknowledged that there are good works ig 
which we may join with our brethren out of the pale of the Esta. 
blishment; and that the circulation of the Scriptures is a good. 
work, is among the best of works; why is it so stoutly required 
from us to prove that we tiay co-operate with them in this work ? 
Does not the presumption lie wholly on that side of the question? 
It is all in favour of co-operation. By what arguments is it as. 
sailed?) I hope that I am not unwilling to render justi¢e to an 
ndverse side: but of arguments opposed to the presumption, I cone 
fess that my recollection furnishes’ few and scanty traces. We 
have seen mysterious visages ; we have heard mysterious portents 
—the impropricty of associating with Dissenters—thie consequent 
danger to the Church of England—the unseen possibilities of un- 
expected, or of unintended, or of unimagined, or of unimaginable 
evils. When we have requested developement, and particularities, 
and specifications ; we have received a repetition of dark oracular 
tidmonitions, accompanied perhaps with ua oe declarations of 
our prejudice, our impenetrability, our hostility to the Church. 
There has been scarcely any thing with a tendency to be definite, 
Obscurity, I admit, is one of the sources of the Sublime and of 
the Alarming. Yet it is Well to bear in mind that there is a limited 
period, beyond which the ‘ Stine ignotum pro. magnifico est’ loses 
its effect: for men will perversely begin to suspect that there js 
little or nothing to be known. Let no wrong motive be attributed 
to those from whom we differ. But we cannot think it quite fair 
that their assertions should be estimated as proofs, and our proofs 
be counted as assertions, I really am afraid that we meet with 
better reciprocity in the Bible Society from the Dissenters. For 
some time it was from the middle ranks of our ecclesiasiical esta- 
blishtnent that the avowals of hostility against the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, as involving association with Dissenters, 
chiefiy proceeded. Latterly, as rumour, truly or falsely, affirms; 
voices from higher stations have been.raised; voices, I doubt noy 
raised, if raised at all, conscientiously ; raised rightly, as one 
on an important topic the sentiments of the heart; but seldom, 
think, raised to produce on any topic objections less substantiated 
by reason and fact,’”? P. 13: 


This is the commencement of what Mr. Gisborne is. pleased, 
somewhat facetiously, to terma proof. Those of our readers who, 
have sharper eyes than ourselves, may, perhaps, comprehend the 
chain of reasoning which Mr. Gisborne has adopted. We must 
confess our utter incapacity to discover any thing but. the most 
impenetrable darkuess and confusion, The collocation of the 
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sentences appears almost the work of chance ; had they, indeed, 
been shaken together ma box, they might possibly have come 
out in a somewhat more connected and intelligible order, After 
this commencement of his proof, comes a digression of two 
pages and a half, on the power of the Bishop over the cou- 
sciences of his clergy ; then follow two pages more, complaining 
of the deficiency of proof in the objections of his adversaries, 
interspersed with a little abuse of the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
concluding with a quotation from the Greek grammar ; und again 
two pages more about speeches at anniversaries; and then 
Mr. Gisborne is good enough to reconduct the bewildered reader 
to the proof which had been broken off im the middle, 


JT return to the principle of non co-operation between mem- 
bers of the Establishment and Dissenters. ‘ Misfepresent us not,’ 
éry the maintainers of the principle. ‘ We do not ap y it to the 
support of an infirmary; nor to any plan, mney or public, for the 
relief of bodily distress. We apply it only to union in religious 
associations.’ It seems then, that while Churchmen and Dissenters 
may very laudably sit and act together as governors at the weekly 
board of the Infirmary, in providing food and medicine and. every 
external comfort for the patients ; if, mage a motion should 
be introduced for supplying the wards with Bibles and Prayer 
Books, every true son of the Establishment must instantly quit the 
room! To remain, if any thing religious is to be considered, if 
the gift of the word of God is suggested, would be for loyal men 
to join in a political association with traitors, and to furnish arms 
and money to men known to be rebels and conspirators! Farther 
however, ‘ If Churchmen,’ we venture to ask, ‘may unite with 
Dissenters in measures for the relief of the bodies of men; why 
not for the benefit of their souls? Favour us with the reasons for 
the distinction.’ In our expectation of reasons, of reasons de- 
serving the name, we may have learned not to be sanguine : a cir- 
cumstance the more unfortunate, as in the present case we find it 
impracticable to devise any to ourselves. In truth, if the principle 
of our not associating in good works with Dissenters be once let 
loose; I know not where, or why, it is to stop, until it arrive at the 
point— The Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. And if we 


members of the Establishment stamp ourselves with this feature - 


of the Jewish portrait; 1 am ignorant how we shall escape other 
lineaments of the likeness:—TZhey have a zeal of God, but not ac- 
cording to knowledge. They please not God; and are contrary to 
all men, Sufficient has been said on the ground of reason.”” P, 22. 


The reader will now comprehend Mr. Gisborne’s ideas of 
reason, and will doubtless consider the proposition as fully 
proved, that the distribution of the Bible is one of those good 
works, in which Churchmen may fitly unite with dissenters. 
He will observe, however, that in the latter part of ‘aioe 
UT. 
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Mr. Gisborne has abandoned the limitation of certain good 
works, with which he first set out, aud has declared, that. if the 
principle of our not associating in good works with the dissenters 
be once let loose, he knows not where, or why it is to stop. The 
syllogism of Mr. Gisborne, therefore, now assumes the following 
form: In all good works we must associate with the dissenters ; 
the distribution of the Bible is the best of works, ergo we 
ought to associate with the dissenters in the distribution of the 
Bible. By a parity of reasoning it might be stated, In all good 
works we must associate with the dissenters; preaching and 
praying are the best of works, ergo we ought all to go to Ebe- 
nezer Chapel. We know not how far Mr. Gisborne may be 
displeased with this conclusion; at all events, he will find that 
it results from premises as irrefiagable as his own. 

The only part of Mr. Gisborne’s proof which is at all intelli- 
gible, is his declaration that the onus probandi lies upon his op- 
ponents, and his complamt that they have evaded the burthen 
thus.imposed upon them. If the reasoning of Dr. Marsh upon 
this important question has not been read, or if read, has not 
been understood by Mr. Gisborne, we cannot expect that any 
argument of ours will be more fortunate. As, however, Mr. 
G., tinds it impracticable even to devise to himself a reason, we 
will endeavour, more indeed for the sake of our readers than of 
himself, to supply the deficiency, and to prove, as has been 

roved a thousand times before, that the distribution of the 
sible at home is not one of those good works in which the 
Churchman may fitly unite wtth the dissenter. 

As we are desirous to meet Mr. Gisborne upon as close 
terms as his rambling and inceherence will allow us, we will 
take him upon his own grounds. 

“ If Churchmen, we venture to ask, may unite with dissenters 
in measures for the relief of the bodies of men, why not for the 
benefit of their souls? Favour us with the reasons of the dis. 
tinction.” 

Our reasons ave two. The first is, because it will be more for 
ihe benefit of the souls of men, if Churchmen do not unite with 
Dissenters ; the second is, because there is a fallacy in the very 
terms of the union, 

Upon the first point we shall observe, that whatever has a 
tendency to increase the varieties and to strengthen the powers 
of religious divisions m any country, cannot fail to injure the 
cause of Christianity ; firstly, by muluplying error; for these op- 
posite opinions cannot be all alike true; secondly, by fomenting 
those discords which are the scandal of the Christian Church, 
gud by destroying that unity which is the readiest path to the 
reception and preservation of the Christian faith, 1f, therefore, 

we 
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we so unite with Dissenters in a religious work, as to HH ir 
their general influence, and to supply each opposite sect with ad- 
ditional power to enforce doctrines, half of which, at least, must 
be erroneous; such an union is dangerous, not beneficial, to the 
souls of our countrymen. 

Again. As the most absurd and fatal errors which ever dis- 
graced the Christian Church, have every one of them been de- 
duced from a perverted interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, to 
place Bibles for distribution in the hands of those who preach 
such doctrines, and who can prove to the satisfaction of their de- 
juded hearers that such doctrines are derived from Scripture, is 
to increase the progress of error, and every such Bible becomes 
a curse, not a blessing, in the hands of its possessors. It was with 
the Bible in one hand, and the sword in the other, that the host, 
first cf the Puritans, then of the Independents, marched forth 
to ravage and to lay waste this devoted country, and to involve 
every establishment, ecclesiastical and civil, in one tremendous 
ruin. And when the armies appeared satiated with slaughter 
and with blood, it was from the Bible that their fanatical leaders 
rekindled the flame of devastation, and renewed the thirst for de- 
struction. ‘The Bible, like every other good gift of God, may 
be perverted—most fatally perverted. Mr. Gisborne cannot deny 
this; he is too well acquainted with the Evangelists to deny, 
that the devil himself can sometimes cite Scripture to answer his 
own purpose; and we are equally assured that those who are 
doing the devil’s work, can quote the Bible with as much readi- 
ness as their master. Most dangerous, therefore, and fatal is it 
to the souls of the lower orders, by an union with such men, to 
supply them with arms for our own destruction, and to give them 
inflience sufficient to use them with success. We do not say 
that add Dissenters are thus inclined; many, especially of the 
older sort, are good and worthy men; but the daily increasing 
numbers of furious fanatics are unhappily more than sufficient 
to wurrant our assertion. . 

If we really believe, that in our English Church, Christianity, 
both as to doctrine and to discipline, is to be found in its purest 
form, we must also believe, that as the doctrme of any sect re- 
cedes from this standard, in such proportion it must degenerate 
into error; and again, as these sectaries are multiplied in influ. 
euce and number, that in such proportion is the establishment 
of the Church endangered by the increase of its enemies, and its 
power of propagating the truth invalidated by the growth and 
encouragement of error. But. it is replied, “ If the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church be founded on the Bible, why 
should it be alarmed at the extended distribution of that Bible, 
on which it is founded?” ‘That the doctrmes and discipline of 
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the Church are founded on the Bible, we are proud. to acknows 
ledge, and ready to demonstrate ; but that independency, Qua- 
kerism, Antivomianism, and Unitarianism are also referred by 
their several preachers to the same source, no one will attemp: 
to deny. When, therefore, by our co-operation we enable these 
several sectaries to distribute the Holy Scriptures to a vast extent, 
we enable them to undermine the Established Church, by the 
the means of those very Scriptures on which it is:founded. For 
it is to be remembered, that the lower ranks of our countrymen 
are wholly incompetent to decide upon the merits of the con- 
troversy: what they are taught, that they will believe; and 
what is taught with the greatest vchemence, they wall receive 
with the surest confidence. nd all this growing evil, which 
Mr. Gisborne, in his public character of a Chtirchman at least, 
must acknowledge to be an evil, might be im great measure 
avoided, by the transfer of the enormous subscriptions now made 
by Churchmen in support of the Bible Society, to that ancient 
and venerable Institution, which, by the distribution of an equal 
number of Bibles through a purer channel, and, coupled with 
Prayer-books, and other approved Church of England tracts, 
would stern the rising torrent of fanaticism, and recall the wan- 
dering and infuriated maltitude to that primitive and apostolic 
Church, whose ways, like those of the Wisdom from above, are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 

Our second reason is, that there is a fallacy in the very terms 
of union. 

The union of all sects and denominations of Christians to 
distribute the word of God, has certainly a very imposing sound, 
and is well caleulated to seduce the unwary, and to deceive the 
good, But as the force of an act consists not im the act itself, 
but in all those consequences which must inevitably result from 
it; so an union consists not in the act of uniting, but in all those 
certain consequences of such an act for the promotion of mu- 
tual intention and interest. ‘Thus, when Churchmen and dis- 
senters unite their donations ‘and their attendance at the board 
of an hospital, the union is a real one, inasmuch as in all the 
consequences which will certaimly result from that act, they are 
agreed. ‘Uhey are agreed not only in the general intention of 
providing relief, but in the same mode of administering that re- 
lief, and m the same hearty desire for the comfort and recovery 
of the poor patients who partake of it. Now, im the Bible 
Society the Churchman and the dissenter unite in subscrib- 
ing money for the distribution of Bibles; but in the conse 


quences immediately resulting from such distribution, they totally 
ditier, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Gisborne, at page 21, professes that he cannot assent to 
the doctrines of Calvin. We will take him at his word ; and we 
will ask iim how then he can by his union with high Calvisiate 
dissenters, enable them more widely to disseminate doctrines 
which he must own to be erroneous in point of faith, and i- 
cious in point of morals. He must -be aware that the Bibles 
placed in their hands will all be applied to the propagation of 
those dangerous doctrines, among an ignorant and a deluded 
multitude. He cannot plead the general advantage to be de- 
rived from the distribution of the Scriptures, as by the same sub- 
scription on the part of himself and his friend to another Society, 
an equal number of copies might be distributed, without the 

adage of their readers being infected with Calvinistic notions. 
As a Churchman therefore, he either does or ought to protest 
against the consequences of the union which he recommends. 
The uaion therefore itself is not real, but fallacious. How a 
sincere Unitarian can join the ranks of the Bible Society, even in 
the first instance, we know not, when its object is to distribute a 
book, which, according to the opinions of his ministers is replete 
with wilfal mistranslations ; nor again are we able to comprehend 
how he can by the aid of his purse and his itffluence, place in 
the hands of Methodists or Anabaptists, the power of distributing 
a volume, with every copy of which must be inculcated the 
grossest and most idolatrous imposture. We leave it for all 
the discordant sectaries to settle this point among themselves; 
they are probably of opinion that the general good effect resulting 
from any diminution in the influence of their common object of 
hatred, the Church, will more than compensate for the evil 
arising from the propagation of false doctrine by their brethren. 
in dissent, ‘Thus then there is a fallacy in the very terms of the 
union, because the simple act alone is considered, without any 
reference to its immediate and necessary consequences. So fay 
then from the Bible Society. producing any union, that it is scat- 
tering widely the seeds of discord; the plants of which wilk 
appear in due season, to. curse with their deadly harvest this 
unhappy country. 


- Illa est agricola messis inigua sue, 


That it has already divided our national Church into two opposite 
parties is but too clear, and of the spirit which animates one of 
them, the pamphlet before us is ‘a convincing evidence. 

It is plain that this argument applies principally to the opera- 
tions of the Society at home. ‘There are many cases in which 
the Churchman and dissenter may unite for the purpose of 
sending Bibles abroad, in those countries especially, where the 
several. euliied Churches have the power of applymg such 
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donations to their own purpose and in their own method ; where 
consequently Churchman and dissenter can have but one view in 
supplying the spiritual wants of their fellow Christians. We 
very much doubt however, if the operations of the Society were 
confined to its foreign department, whether the Churchmen 
would not be left to conduct it alone, unless indeed the wide 
field which India opens to their prospect, might tempt the fana- 
tics to join their party. 

These then are our reasons, why “ the distribution of the 
Bible is not one of those good works in which Churchmen may 
fitly unite with dissenters.” Our readers have now before them 
Mr. Gisborne’s proof of the affirmative, and our proof of. the 
negative ; and in the decision of those who are sufficiently cool to 
exercise their judgment upon this importaat point, we shall 
readily acquiesce. 

In a part of the pamphlet to which we have before alluded, 
Mr. G, proposes the following important question ; whether a 
clergyman who has solemnly promised to obey his ordinary “ is 
not by that engagement bound to withdraw from the Bible 
Society, or to abstain from joming it, if duly apprised, that his 
diocesan disapproves the Society.” ‘This question Mr. G. after 
three pages of discussion, answers in the negative. And at the 
close of the discussion, he thus addresses himself to the Bishop 
of Gloucester. 


“* Were I a Gloucestershire clergyman, you might require me 
reverently to obey your command not to contribute a guinea to a 
county infirmary, so long as there should remain a subscribing 
dissenter. You might prohibit me by a godly admonition from 
looking into any book written by a member of the Bible Society.” 


And after an impertinent remark, which we shall not repeat, 
Mr. G. thus concludes. 


* I do not conceive, that our Church and eur Legislature, at 
the moment, when under the blessing of God, they emancipated 


themselves from the bondage of popery, elevated each succeeding 
bishop into a pope.” 


From the lecture, which Mr. G. thus gives to the Bishop of 
Gloucester, we suspect that Mr. G. is fearful, lest his Lordship 
at his primary visitation, should inculcate notions which Mr, G. 
disapproves: and therefore gives him to understand, that his 
clergy im that case would do well, not to listen to his advice, 
inasmuch as an English Bishop is not a Pope. We much 
doubt, whether the Bishop of Gloucester will thank Mr. G. for 


such a broad hint. For our own » we entertain no doubt 
that his Lordship will take occasion to insist on the peculiar 
necesmly 
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necessity in the present times, of taking every measure to uphold 
the Charch Establishment, and of avoiding every measure which 
may tend to destroy or even weaken it. And if his clergy should 
infer from this general principle, that a Society which tends to 
maintain the Establishment, is preferable to one which cannot 
have such a tendency, we trust that the “ godly admonition,” as 
Mr. G. contemptuously terms it, will not be construed into the 
mandate of a pope, but received as good advice, which is so 
much the more to be regarded as proceeding from a Bishop of 
our Established Church 
At page 21, Mr. G. laments that a comparison should ever 
have been made, between the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Society of which he is the advocate. He 
even asserts that they who have made the comparison, are “ the 
worst enemies of the credit and respectability of the elder 
Society. We are well assured that the elder Society entertains 
a very different opinion of its defenders: and we are equally 
assured, that in the elder Society no small indignation will be 
excited, when the members of it hear the reason assigned by 
Mr. G. why they ought likewise to support the younger Society. 
He says at page 22; “‘ Each Society has a department which t 
other cannot occupy.” Now the elder Society has not less than 
four different departments; 1. The distribution of the Bible ; 
2, The distribution of the Prayer-book; 3. The distribution of 
Religious ‘Tracts, in unison with the principles of the Established 
Church ; and 4. The promotion of Christian Missions. ‘That 
the elder Society therefore has three departments, which - the 
younger cannot occupy, is very true: for the first of these depart- 
ments, is the only one which can be occupied by thé younger 
Society. But what Mr. G. means, when he says, that each 
Society has a department which the other cannot occupy, we are 
quite unable to comprehend. We are not ignorant that many 
advocates of the younger Society would gladly degrade the elder 
Society into a mere Society for the distribution of Tracts; and 
confine the distribution of Bibles to the younger Society. But 
we never heard before that this was a department, which the 
elder Society cannot occupy.. .If Mr. G. should explain himself 
by saying, that he means the distribution of Bibles in foreign 
languages, this again is a department which was occupied by the 
elder Society, aud in which the elder Society exerted itself to the 
extent of its means, more than half a century before the younger 
Society existed. It is true that the younger Society, partly by 
taking credit for numerous translations, which would have been 
equally made, if no such Society had existed, and partly by the 
immense contributions, which it has received from every quarter,’ 
has been enabled to produce a list of biblical versions, of which 
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the elder Society cannot boast. But let not the elder Society be 
charged with neglect on this accoynt, and still less with the jna. 
bility to promote translations of the Scriptures, when its career 
has been arrested by those very persons, who now pretend that 
the younger Society has a department, which the ro cannot 
occupy. If the Immense funds, which Churchmen have bestowed 
on the former, had been bestowed on the latter, we should have 
seen, that no other Bible Society was wanted, for any purpose, 
which could be contemplated by a true Churchman, 

Mr. Gisborne then proceeds to argue, that. if a Society com- 
posed of Churchmen and dissenters united for the exclusive 
purpose of distributing the Bible be dangerous to the Estab. 
lished Church, then is the Naval and Military Bible Society, 
which was imstituted in 1780 for the purpose of distributing 
Bibles alone among the Army and. Navy, to which Churchmen 
and Dissenters indifferently belong, an institution dangerous and 
prejudicial to the Establishment. And yet many of the oppo- 
sers of the British and Foreign Bible Society are active support- 
ers of the Naval and Military. 

‘lo the premises of this argument we fully agree, but we obs 
ject to the inference for a reason which we are assured will ap- 
pear conclusive. It is true that Churchmen and Dissenters may 
unite in this institution, but we shall recur to our former argue 
ment, and enquire into the consequences of such an union, 
Though men of all denominations are admitted both into the 
army and into the navy, yet the religious observances there en- 
forced are those of the Established Clurch, To Roman Ca- 
tholics alone the liberty of attending their own chapel is by a 
recent act allowed. The Bibles therefore thus distributed by the 
joint contributions of Churchmen and Dissenters, must be ace 
companied by the prayers, the ordinances, and the doctrines of 
the [:stablishied Church. Thus then in this Society the sacri- 
fice is made by the Dissenters, and if we inspect the reports, we 
shall find that there are few enough who bave ever thought it 
worth while to make it. For this reason therefore the very same 
Churchmen who oppose the one Society, are fully justified im 
supporting the other. As we conceive that this reason alone is 
of itself sufficient to establish the distmction, we shall not enter 
into a further demonstration of the practical difference which 
appears in the conduct and in the spirit of the two Societies. 

We should now proceed to animadvert upon the attack which 
Mr. Gisborne has thought proper to make upon the Bishop of 
Lincoln, were not all his inwendos conceived im a strajn of such 
flippant vulgarity, as to disarm Insolence of its sting, and to render 
‘malignity itself contemptible. Of the good intentions of Mr, 
Gisbomme we haye no doubt; but the next pamphlet which he 


may 
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may undertake, we should advise him to submit to some judi* 
cious friend, who by fresh arrangement and free alteration, may 
enable him to give his good intentions their due effect: —We wi 
present our readers with a specimen. 


« Were we to represent to ourselves the object of tlie enctaind 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society accomplished ; their feels 
ings on the event would form a curious subject of ebntemplation. 
What if we suppose the case, and contemplate an individual under 
it? What if, by way of adding a little dignity to our fiction, we 
imagine the individual a bishop? See him entering his library, with 
jooks of astonishment at the wide and lofty pile of letters on his 
table. He opens them in rapid suecession, and reads them with an 
increasing glew on his countenance. The first announces that the 
Archbishop of Georgia, and the Heads of the Greek, Catholic, and 
Armenian churches, who lately united in the Russian Bible So- 
ciety, having each become convinced ef the sinfulness of joining 
his heretival and schismatical associates, have published an anas 
thema against the impious Parent of the evil, the British and Fo. 
reign Bible Society, and have seceded ; and that the Emperor has 
abolished the jgstitution, and sent its president, Prince, Gallitzin, 
into Siberia. The next brings intelligence from Berlin, that, with 
similar anathemas against our British Seciety, and in consequencé 
of a similar conviction that the iniquity of orthodox and heterodox 
association is the same with that of joining in a political unien, and 
furnishing with money and arms, men y oot to be exciters, of 
sedition, abettors of privy conspiracy, and promoters of rebellion; 
the Bible Society in Prussia is dissolved. Another bears tidings, ig 
every point corresponding, from Wurtemburg ; ayother from Swe 
den; another from Copenhagen ; another from Poland; another 
from Bavaria; another from Switzerland; another from Saxony, 
another from Hanover. Another imparts the extinction from the 
same identical cause, and with the same anathemas, of every Bible 
Society in North America. Others prove the Declaration of 
Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, and the Letter of the Shah of 
Persia to Sir Gore Ouseley, to be forgeries. The final packet, 
stretching the parent on the slaughtered children, conveys a joint 
resolution of the two Houses of Parliament in fayour of a bill for 
the immediate abolition of the British and Foreign Bible Sotiety; 
and for the resumption and the conflagration of ‘all ‘copies of the 
Scriptures issued from that contaminated and contaminating 
source. O joyful hour for the expectants of the mitre’! “For oy 
finishing that concluding letter, the good Bishop inevitably si 
from his chair suffocated by transports of pious exuJtation.”” “‘P.29, 


Such an effusion as this would ‘doubtless have been received 
with all the tumultuous applause which it deserves, at an auxe 
ahiary meeting in the county hall of Stafford, but .M r. Gisborne 
should remember that what he prints and publishes is subject to 
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the examination of a higher tribunal. If however the blindness 
of his friends, or the flattery of his enemies should induce him 
again to print, we should advise him to chuse a safer and more 
appropriate channel for the overflowings of his eloquence, in the 

ages of the Examiner, or of Mr. Drakard. The latter gentle. 
man will thank him much for any opportunity of revenging him- 
self on the name of LincoLn. 

It would be somewhat amusing to cull the simples of Mr. 
Gisborne’s rhetoric, aud to dedicate the bouquet to the travelling 
orators of Mr. Gisborne’s favourite Society. In one place he 
wishes to say, “ that he has heard of a charge lately delivered by 
the Bishop of Lincoln to a certain import.” ‘The reader will 
admire the ingenuity of Mr. Gisborne in throwing so simple a 
proposition into the sublime. 


** And little as I am disposed or accustomed to yield credence 
to reported prodigies; I am informed on authority which I know 
not how I am absolutely to gainsay, that @ voice articulately speak- 
ing to that ins has recently been audible amidst a succession of 
low thunders, which have rolled from the Humber to the Thames,’’ P.7, 


Again he wishes to say that * the Bishop's arguments in sup- 
port of the accusation have not reached him.” 


«« Perhaps these were too weighty to be sustained by the gale of 
rumour, and have dropped down to the earth on their way, so that 
nothing has floated onward to our notice except the attenuated and 
vapoury forms of suspicion and assertion.”’ 


Here,” as Mr. Puff says, “ you have tropes and metaphors 
as plenty as noun substantives.” Mr. Gisborne indeed has 
many obligations to his classical education, which he takes the 
oppurtunity of a citation from the Greek Grammar (not indeed 
very accurately printed) to acknowledge. We are the more hap- 
py to find Mr. Gisborne not ashamed of his Greek, as the time 
may come, when such a qualification will be considered not only 
as superfluous, but even as injurious in the character of a Bible 
Minister. As the passage, however, in which this learned cita- 
tion appears, is somewhat remarkable, we shall transcribe it for 
the benefit of our readers. 


“ I remember from my youth an apophthegm in the Eton 
Greek grammar,—one of the many instances in which the judi- 
cious compiler, while teaching us that verbs and nominatives ought 
to agree, and adjectives to accord in number and case and gender 
with their substantives, studied to fix on the impressible mind some 
condensed and pithy lesson of morality or of prudence : 


Tle). ani toi eas Mapel MINS FATAxaMipior CIT 2D, 
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¥ am aware of human frailty: and dare not positively to contend 
that there may not exist wise men, by whom, in some solitary ins 
stance, the reverse of the maxim may be verified.” P. 20, 

For what purpose this Greek citation was introduced, we aré 
at a loss to comprehend. We have often heard the English 
proverb, “ A fool's bolt is soon shot,” and accordingly he seldom 
hits the mark. Mr. Gisborne has been good enough to allow 
the Bishop of Lincoln to be a sensible man; how far, therefore, 
Mr. G. may think that the converse of the proposition may be 
applicable to his Lordship, we cannot tell; but he will pardon 
us if we declare, that, by his own admission, the reverse is not 
veritied in the Cuaree of his Lordship; the compliment, 
therefore, is returned upon himself, and, indeed, a better proof 
of the reverse of the proposition cannot be found than in his 
own pamphlet. 

But it is not by weapons like these, that the character of such 
a prelate is to be overthrown, ‘The best answer which can be 
rendered to the calumnies of all his assailants, is the Charge it. 
self, which is the object of their attack. From alf that we have 
seen of its tendency and spirit, im the best authenticated reports, 
we would implore his Lordship to satisfy the general’ expecta- 
tion of the Church by its speedy publication. ‘The language of 
his Lordship is the result of reason and experience, and as such, 
it will ever command the attention of these kingdoms. Upon 
every point in which the cause of our holy religion, either spiri- 
tually or temporally, has been involved, he has spoken with a pe- 
netrating, calm, and masterly decision. With an understanding 
too keen to be deceived by specious appearances, and with a 
mind too firm tu be swayed by the vanity of popular applause, 
he has ever maintained the high principles of truth against the 
spirit of sophistry and declamation which has infected the age. 
Nor let it be forgotten, that not only on the great questions of the 
day have his labours been expended, but that to the improve- 
ment of the rising clergy, and to the general diffusion ‘of scrip- 
tural knowledge, his powers have been directed. It is from his 
plain and perspicuous Exposition of the Elements of Christian 
‘Theology that a clergyman, even of the lowest abilities, is en-' 
abled to defend his holy cause against the cavils of the acutest 
infidel, or the perversions of the wildest enthusiast. From his 
Writings, in short, the cause of true Religion and of the Holy 
Scriptures has derived a support more than proportionate to the 
injury which it bas sustained from the despicable cant of false 
and inflated fanaticism. ‘The studied insolence of Mr. Gisborne 
aid his party has betrayed us into expressions of feeling .to’ 
which we are not accustomed ; but they will disgrace neither his 
- Lordship 
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Lordship nor ourselves: the gratitude of the Church he has wel} 
deserved, and has hardly earned. 

There is one question more, which we would put to Mr. 
Gisborne, and we have done. We read of the establishment 
of Bible Societies in all parts of the globe ; in Russia, in Swe. 
den, in Denmark, im Prussia, in Germany, in Switzerland, in 
Calcutta, in Bombay, iw the Mauritius, in the Massachusets, in 
New York, in Nova Scotia, nm Philadelphia, in Virginia, in Ja. 
maica, and in various other places, of which the reader will find 
@ full catalogue m the Society's last Report. We are willing te 
suppose that these wstitutious are generally in a flourishing con. 
dition, and that they mcrease in proportion to the riches and 

»wer of the several countries m which they are established.— 

Vith all these growing and independent Societies, which, as we 
are triumphantly told, are daily msing in every part of the world, 
and with a Society of our own, whose revenue, as Mr. Gisborne 
informs us, amounted in the year 1814 to NINETY-NINE 
THOUSAND, EIGHT HUNDRED AND NINETY-FOUR pounds; 
we would ask for what one good, honest, or Christian purpose, 
are the labouring poor to be taxed at the rate of one penny per 
week, as a contributiva to its funds? “ ‘To buy a Buble,” it is 
answered, “ first for themselves, and then for their neighbours.” 
Is not a Society with an annual income of nearly an hundred 
thousand pounds, of itself fully capable of rapidly supplying the 
poor of this kingdom with Bibles sufficient for every practical 
purpose, to say nothing of the aetivity and the resources of its 
rival at Bartlett’s Buildimgs ? “ But its foreign department requires 
@ perpetual and an increasing support.” Even allowing this 
draught on its finances, we cannot see any reason why the pait- 

rs of this kingdom are to be taxed to supply foreign nauons 
with Bibles. But. it appears that Bible Societies (now more 
than fifty iv number) are establishing in most countries of the 
civilized world to supply their own poor. The draught upon 
England must, therefore, speedily be dimivished into almost 
no' hing. 

Now it appears from the Report of the Bible Society that ia, 
the course of the last year 26,6871. 10s. 5d. were expended in 
the foreign department, by contributions toward thé establish= 
ment of Bible Societies abroad, the, gratuitous dispersion o: the. 
Scriptures in vartous languages, and other grauts, the wisdom and. 
utility of which we are not disposed at present to question. 
Many of the items in this account will not recur, many new ones 
it may be said, will be added, which may cause this part of the. 
Society’s expenditure to be annually the same. 

It appears from the Report published in 1815, (which Mr. 
Gisborne has not noticed) that the income of the Society of 
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last year has imcreased to 1¢4,0101. 7s. 7d. leaving for home 
consumption ammually the sum of 07,3311. Ils. 2d. 

It appears also from the same Report, that the Society, on 
the 28th April, 1815, in addition to its income for the current 
year, Was in possession of exchequer-bills, amounting wiih interest 
thereon, to the sum of 3S,8@2l. Ss. Sd. ; besides funded property 
to the ammount of 10,0001. more. If the poor of this country are 
« hungering and thirsting after the Scriptures,” as the Auxiliary 
otators are constantly declaring, what shall we think of the con- 
duct of a Society, which is established for the sole purpose of 
supplying the country with the Scriptures, in suffering such a 
surplus to remain unappropriated. 

With an unappropriated surplus of FORTY-THRER THOU- 
sAND pounds and upwards, and with an income for home 
consumption of NINETY THOUSAND pounds and upwards 
belonging to this Society, we repeat our question, for what 
honest, for what good, for what Christian purpose, are the poor 
of this country to be taxed to’ the amount of a penny a week 
each, in support of a Society whose mcome far exceeds its 
expenditure? ‘Chere is no poor family in this kingdom to 
whom four shillings and fourpence at the conclusion of the year 
is not 2 real object, in the purchase of clothing for their children,’ 
m the payment of rent, or in procuring provisions and 
fuet. To deduct such a sum from a poor family, is a cruel, a 
wicked, and unchristian act. ‘The pretence under which it is 
exacted is fulse, inasmuch as money obtained for an article 
which a man can claim gratuitously, is obtained under false. 
pretences. And if the poor cannot claim a Bible gratuitously, 
for what reason is ninety thousand — taken every year, from 
the pockets of the rich. And so far is the tyranny of the Bible 
Associations carried, that even in the Lancasterian Free School 
(as it is called) in St. George’s Fields, the children are not per- 
mitted to attend, unless eachchild brings its penay on the Monday: 
morning, and instances could be produced. where three of a 
family have been turned away, owing to the utter inability of the 
parents to supply them each with their penny. } 

What then is the real purpose of this vexatious impost? We 
have no hesitation in answering, that its object is to puritanize’ 
the lower orders'of the community. The under agents of the’ 
Bible Society have wit enough to know, that where the money’ 
of the poor is embarked, there is their heart also. 

Whoever is desirous of understanding the vast and compli- 
cated machinery of these Penny Societies, should acquaint him- 
self with the last Report of the Southwark Bible Society ; he will 
there discover the extent of the engine, and the intimate con. 
Rection and correspondence of its parts. ‘The association is 
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divided into committees and sub-committees even to the lowest 
dregs of the people, with secretaries, Xc. the whole drilled and 
commanded by fanatics of various descriptions, and forming one 
connected and organized mass. How far in a political point of 
view, this discip hued organization of the lower classes, against 
the spirit and even the letter of the law, can exist, without the 
most imminent danger to the whole nation, we leave it for the 
serious consideration of our government to determine. It would 
be well for them to acquaint themselves with the magnitude of 
the evil, before it acquires power sufficient to resist even an 
enquiry. 

We now come to the most serious part of the whole. We 
would not visit with severity any casual flippancy of expression, 
or asperity of temper which might betray itself in the beat of 

argument or the confusion of controversy. We would treely 
forgive what we have all of us too much necessity of being for- 
given. But the following passage speaks In a tone, to Which 
we have been unaccustomed. Tt contains neither nonsense 
enough to be laughed at, nor vehemence enough to be pardoned. 


“ In this country, in particular, had we been told that men, 
from the midst of ourselves, men neither atheists, nor deists, nor 
sceptics, nor papists, nor heretics, nor destitute of understanding; 
—that men of talents, of learning, of respectability, men zealous 
for the truth of the Scriptures, members of our national church, 
ministers, dignitaries of the establishment, would oppose this Se. 
ciety ; would oppose it, some with violence, some with bitterness, 
some with open calumny, some with secret machinations; would 
oppose it after ten years of meditation on its hature, and ten years 
experience of its effects :—could the information have been deemed 
credible? Not by those who theorize on the native goodness of 
the human heart: not by those who derive not their anticipations 
from the fountain of Scripture. 

“* Bat our Saviour has prophetically taught us to expect, and 
ages have borne practical testimony to his warning, that the same 
influence of evil, and of the author of evil, by which the Jews 
would speedily be impelled to kill the Prince of Life, by which 
they would afterwards be instigated to exterminite his apostles, 
and would be persuaded that by the most atrocious iniquity they 
were doing God service,—would induce misguided Christians, jn 
later periods, vehemently to resist measures eminently conducive 
to His glory, and to resist such measures, under the delusion that 
to resist was to render service to God.’’ P. $2, 


It is to be remembered that these are not the ry 
effusions of a crack-brained fanatic, but the sober, cool, and de- 
termimate opinions of a Christian Minister; of one, to whom the 
public was ever willing to ascribe the exercise of those “ duties 
of a man,” which he has by precept so earnestly ae 
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In the character, then, of a Christian, of a Minister of the Gog 
pel, of a Clergyinan of the Church of England, and one, as his 
friend would assure us, of peculiar seriousness ; Mr. Gisborne de- 
nounces a// those who have dared ta oppose the principle, or to 
arrest the progress of the Bible Society, as enemies of God and 
man, and as impelled by the same influence of evil, and of the 
author of evil, as the very Jews who slew the Prince of Life. 
Au, we say, for Mr, Gisborne has made an exception in favour 
of none; nor do we see in what manner he will be able, even if 
future expediency should render him inclined, to shelter himself 
under a single clause of reservation. And for what crime is 
this denunciation thus solemnly made? For the crime of pre- 
ferring one Bible Society to another, and for upholding the cause 
of that Church which they are sworn to defend, against the in- 
flux of that heresy and schism, from which both Mr. Gisborne 
and themselves daily pray to the mercy of God to be delivered. 

A more decisive and alarming proof of the ‘spirit which ani- 
mates but too many among the patrons of this new Society, can- 
not be exhibited, than in the pamphlet before us. When a Mi- 
nister of Mr Gisborne’s meekness and sanctity, assumes not: 
only so inquisitorial, but even so damnatory a stra, we shudder 
at the influence of the same cause on tempers more infuriated, 
and minds Jess disciplined. The accusing and the avenging 
spirit, we know, is one.—We defy the records even of Popery 
itself to speak in a language more overwhelming. Mr. Gisborne, 
indeed, appears to have studied the Bulls of the Roman Pon. 
tiff, and to have borrowed almost their very expressions.—Ilt is 
commanded, ex cathedra, by the Conclave of Saints, that every 
soul in their dominions do contribute either according to, or exe. 
ceeding his means, to the support of the cause of the Bible So- 
ciety : Si quis hoc attentare prasumpserit, indignationem sancti 
Petri et Pauli et Apostolorum omnium novertt se incursurum *. 

The enthusiasm of Popery and of Methodism have before 
been brought into comparison; their resemblance 1s no lunger 
incredible, nor their union mysterious. 

Our readers have heard the denunciation of Mr. Gisborne 
upon the enemies of the Bible Society, they shall now hear, once 
for all, our judgment on its friends; and they sball be the judges . 
which are conceived in charity the most christian, and most re- 
sembling the spirit of that holy volume, whose very utle is de- 
secrated by the repetition of these disgusting disputes. 

For the houest intentions, and Christian views of a great mae 
jority of those who are supporters of that institution, we have 
formed a very high respect, and if we should call their judg- 
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ment in question, we should do it with a tender regard to the 
weakness and infirmity of our common nature. The artlessness 
and generosity of some, the vanity and rashness of others, have 
led them into an error, not of intention, but of action, not of 
heart, but of judgment. But that there are those even among the 
foremost ranks of that society, whose aim aud ambition it is to 
puritanize the whole community, and by this mighty engine of 
wealth and power, to raise the fabric of enthusiasm upon the 
ruins of Church and State we will not deny, 

We should now take our leave of the pamphlet before us, did 
not the name of the Prelate ta whom it is addressed, claim for 
a moment our respectful attention. From the style and lan. 
guage in which he is addressed, the Bishop of Gloucester will 
form no very favourable idea of Mr. Gisborne’s veneration for 
the Episcopal authority. Like those of his party, he will con- 
descend to offer the incense of the lowest flattery to those 
among his Lordship’s sacred order, who have expressed them- 
selves favourable to the Society, in the promotion of which he 
feels so warm an interest. But towards those, who have consi- 
dered it as their duty te oppose its progress, and to resist its 
allurements, he has expressed himself in terms, which can be 
designed alone to stigmatize and deride, not the wedtividuals, but 
the order to which they belong. Quamdiu bene se gescerit, is 
the rule of action, which the fnends of the Bible Society have 
universally adopted. As long as a Prelate is subservient to their 
views, he is approached with an adulation which a wise man will 
suspect, and a good man will despise ; but the very moment be 
shall oppose even the slightest obstacle to the torrent of their 
zeal, he is pursued with all the rancour which malhgnity can de- 
vise, or fanaticism denounce, and the more so, because he is a 
Bishop. The Bishop of Gloucester will clearly perceive, that 
it is to his power, not to his order, that this offering is addressed, 
Hhow far he will choose to submit to the leading-strings in which 
Mr. Gisborne would place him, we cannot determme; we are 
assured that of the spirit, m which Mr. Gisborme has uttered 
these anathemas, as a Christan Bishop he will never partake. 

That the elevation of that Prelate to the Bench, was consi- 
dered as an event most mauspicious to the interest of our national 
Church, we will not condescend to deny; but that the fore- 
bodies of good and pious men, may, wnder the blessing of Pro- 
videuce, prove vain and unfounded, we cherish yet the warmest 
hopes. ‘There are few who have been placed in a state of more 
awful responsibilty, By strengthening the influence, and pro- 
moting the views of a self-constituted party, be may form a ral- 
Ivmg pomt of discord and confusion, and draw, tir Suir stronger 
characters, the fatal line which divides us within our very walls, 
and call im the unnumbered host of unholy fanatics, who wait 
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But for the signal of their allies within, to rush into our temple, 
dnd to raze our sanctuary even to the dust. Or, by emanci- 
pating himself from party views, it is for him to consolidate the 
étrength, to confirm the unity of our established Church, and 
thus to disappoint the views of its treacherons friends and of its 
inveterate foes, who still triumph in the hope, that an ally is 
how in the garrison. ‘The determination rests with himself ; 
and we pray that a good Providence may direct his choice.— 
The cause is that of the Established Church, and of the Gospel 
on which it is founded, and, as -uch, we are yet assured that it 
will find a firm, an affectionate and an active friend, in the newly 
cteated Prelate; because we are persuaded that a man so con- 
scientious as himself, would have accepted his elevation upon nod 
other terms, and with no other views. 





atte 4 


Art. II. Memoirs of the War of the French in Spain. By 
M.de Rocca, Officer of Hussars, and Anight of the Order 
of the Legion of Honour. Translated from the French. 
384 pp. 9s. Murray. 1815. 


IN this age of reading, every one who succeeds in giving to the 
world a work of merit and interest, is nearly certain of obtain- 
ing a degree of credit and notoriety tolerably proportioned to 
the depth of thinking which his effort evinces. It is perhaps 
surprising that among the many officers who have been engaged 
o! late years upon the continent, scarcely one of our own coun 
trymen, who would have beeu most fitted for the task, by their 
superiority in pomt of education over the soldiers of every other 
nation, has employed the leisure of a military life to throw into 
the form of a simple journal the active events of the day; to 
describe the manners of people, differing uot more im language 
than in genius and nature, from his own habitual associates ; 
or to sketch some general outline of a country which his situa. 
tion gave him daily opportunities of observing m its most inti- 
mate relations. The volume which its before us, is, in fact, 
little more than the mititary journal of an intelligent officer in 
the French army, serving in the Spanish peninsula during’ the 
years 1808, 1809, and 1810. M. de Rocca is a Genevese, 
and well known on the continent by hig connection with Ma- 
dame de Stael, to whom he has been some time married, 

His memoirs have been perused with considerable interest ; 
the first edition was in the press at London before the Bour- 
bons ‘arrived in France ; and a second, published in Parts, was 
speedily exhausted. It could not be doubtful, that, during the. 
g°vcrnment of Bonaparte, even at the ume whep he professed 
the 
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the greatest anxiety for the liberty of the press *, its circulation 
would not have been permitted in France ; since it speaks in no 
measured terms of the impolicy, unpopularity, and hopeless. 
ness of the Spanish war. It is the work of an observant, telli- 
gent man, aware of the injustice, and ashamed of the cause 
which his duty obliged him to defend, glad to escape at any 
price, at the expence of two severe wounds, from an inglorious 
contest, where his heart and his sword were at unceasing vari- 
ance, and his better sentiments forced him continually to dis. 
avow the evil to which his arm was condemned. A subsequent 
residence of a year in England enabled him to verify the truth of 
mavy of his statements, and from the materials which he col- 
lected here, he has added to the description of those scenes of 
which he was a personal witness, an account of the campaign of 
Portugal, which he denominates the chef-d’ceuvre of a defence 
at once national and military. We conceive that some detail of 
those parts of his book, which do not so much regard the mi- 
litary Operations, as the manners of a people, which has de- 
servedly attracted much of the public attention, will be accept- 
able to such of our readers as are pleased with contemplating at 
a distance those varieties of life and manners; of which the 
greater number are precluded from taking a uearer view by theiz 
insular situation, = 

The crowd of important events which have recently contri- 
buted to plant the tree of liberty in every soil but that on which 
it was first boastfully erccted, must not make us forget that 
Spain and Portugal were for no inconsiderable period, the only 
countries in which continental freedom could find a safe resting- 
place. Now that a long and arduous struggle appears to have 
ended as all honest men must wish every contest for indepen- 
dence should end, it is interesting to look back upon the spot 





* Napoleon in one of his celebrated conversations at Elba is 
reported to have confessed his surprise, that the censors of the 
press should have found any thing worthy of suppression in Ma- 
dame de Stael’s work on Germany, which he read for the first 
time during his exile. He is likewise said, while reflecting bit- 
terly on the conduct of Chateaubriand, to have expressed his gra- 
titude to Madame de Stael, for the silepce she observed respect: 
ing him during his fall; and subsequently on his return to Paris, 
he intimated to her, through his brother Lucien, that it was pers 
fectly unnecessary for her to Jeaye the capital at his approach, 
alding this singular assurance, that she might perhaps enjoy there 
more liberty than she desired. M. de Stael knew Napoleon toa 
well to trust to his civilities, and retired early in March to her 
estate at Coppet on the lake of Geneva, 
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where the strife began, and trace the spread of that feeling, 
which statesmen at one time characterised as a fugitive and mo- 
mentary ebullition, unsafe, inefficient, unproductive; while at 
another its very existence was obstinately denied, and they who 
believed and trusted in it, were denounced as unwise and cre- 
dulous. It now appears, that it is not force of arms, but public 
opinion, which must be employed to keep in subjection above 
175,000 square miles, and more than twelve millions of the de- 
scendants of that people who expelled the Moors after seven 
centuries of uninterrupted fighting, and who patiently bore the 
various result of 3600 battles. It is painful to reflect that a 
nation of such unwearied constancy, may not yet have reaped all 
the fruits of its perseverance, and the name of Ferdinando 
Settimo, long the watchword and rallying cry of loyalty and 
freedom, may have already become the synonyme of slavery and 
despotism, and persecution, :, 

In point of information, and in the perfection of social ha- 
bits, Spain was more than a century behind the other states of 
the continent. Few traces were to be found there of the pro- 
gress of the liberal sciences, fewer still of those enlarged prin- 
ciples which were becoming prevalent in all other lands. She 
had taken no part in the disputes and controversies of the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, which, while they agitated, 
enlightened the rest of Europe. - Kuowledge spread slowly and 
partially, unassisted by those powerful engines which have 
served to disseminate it through most other countries, and 
checked by that unworthy interest which induced the priests to 
continue, as far as was in their power, the reign of moral dark- 
ness and error. It was therefore long a subject of curiosity, 
what means enabled a handful of people, unorganised, unused 
to war and privations, liceutiously impatient of control, often 
regardless of the advice of even a popular chief, long without a 
leader, and always without an efficient government,—a people 
who gave no signs of enjoying national blessings of such a deep 
and determined character, as to make the very idea of a foreign 
yoke insupportable,—what means enabled them to support for 
more than five years the weight of the immense power of the 
French empire, long directed solely against themselves: By 
what moral principle was a people, little enlightened, and not 
easily susceptible of receiving an external impulse, enabled to 
oppose the will of him who had dispensed law almost without 
resistance, in Italy, on the banks of the Danube, the Elbe, and 
the Niemen, at Petersburgh, at Vienna, and at Berlin? How 
could the undisciplined and unarmed and unequipped moun. 
taineers of the Spanish provinces, present any effectual barrier 
to the progress of armjes which were recruited among the ex- 
leusive 
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tensive departttients of France, ot Hofland, or Poland, or Italy, 
of Switzerlatid, of Gérimany? ‘These and other questions of 
equal interest, will, we cofiecivé, find an easy solution m M., 
Rocca’s meniois. 

In the first place, however weak and corrapt the Spanish go. 
verument proved itself to be in many instances, it bore no re- 
semblance to the absolute milita¥y power which was the sole 
agent among the northern nations of Europe. It was the go- 
vernment of the people, and of public opinidn, not imposed 
and supported contrary to the national will. Spain and Por- 
fugal presented the extraordinary picture of nations, whose 
sovereigns were driven into banishment, or imprisoned, at the 
command of a single man, and their kingdoms were unprovided 
with regular troops, or the still stronger resource of firmly esta- 
Blished authorities. Yet so far was the national character from 
having received any blow, that its firmness was enabled to effect, 
without any legitimate head, what Germany, with alf its’ srbi- 
trary power, might not at last have dared to attempt without 
this example ;—Germany, where the implicit submission of the 
miany to the will of an wdividual, incessaitly repressed or de- 
ranged the springs of natural energy. ‘The war of regular 
troops, who are commonly little interested im the object of the 
quarrel they maintain, is of a very different character to that 
war of resistance which @ nation cay oppose to regular con. 
quering armies. The Spanish patriots possessed invincible 
strength, even when they had no more of their native soil than 
the ground on which they trod, or the heath on the mountains 
in Which they concealéd theniselves ; while the French could 
neither gain the affection nor the cortribution of one of their 
pretended subjects, though masters of every plain and every 
town, and domesticated in the capital itself. Soldiers who were 
defeated almost without an effort in the flat country, frequently 
made a resistance of twelve moriths within the walls of their 
town ;. did only dreaded lest they stiould arrive too late, where 
tlreir Hearts and their country called them. Of a very different 
viature were all the wars in which the French had been so long 
engaged, where they had uotling to fear from the inhabitants 
of the congucred countries, atid where all tose little partial 
actions were avoided, which only ifcrease the miseries of indi- 
viduals without leading to any important advantage. Rivalry 
gather than liatred exists between arniies of regitlars, and the 
talents of the general are seldom baffled by the spontaneous ex- 
ertions of the people. In Germany the French had only to 
subdae governments and ariies, in’ Spain the legitimate autho- 
yitiés were already annililated, atid opposition did not arise 
from troops of the line, every where uearly the same, but from 
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a people insulated from all the other continental nations, by its 
manners, by its prejudices, and even the nature of its country, 
The language of M. Rocea on this point is instructive and ene 
tertaming. . 


“ Quand nous quittames nos cantonnemens de la Prusse pour 
aller en Espagne, nous croyions marcher 2 une expédition facile, 
et de peu de durce: vainqueurs en Allemagne, nous ne supposions 

ue rica put dosormais nous resister. Nous n’avions point 
réflichi aux obstacles imprévus que pouvoient nous présenter la 
nature @’un pays si nouveau pour nous, ct le caractére de ses 
habitans. 

* Nos soldats ne demandoient jamais dans quelle contrée on les 
eonduisoit, mais s'il y avoit des vivres WM oti ils alloient, c’étoit 
gous ce seul point de vue qu’ls consideroient la géogvaphie de la 
terre. Le monde (teit partag¢ pour cux en deux parties, ln zone 
heureuse o& croit la vignme, et la zone dctestable qui en est privee. 
Ayant entendu dire au conunencement de chaque campagne, qu’ ils 
étoient appelles &porter le dernier coup ’ la puissance chancelante 
des Anglais, ils confondoient cette puissance, sous toutes ses 
formes, avec |’ Angleterre elle-méime. Ils jugeoient de la distance 

ui les en s¢paroit, par le nombre de marches qu’ils jaiscient 
epuis bien des années, d'un, extrémite du monde a l’autre, sans 
avoir encore atteint cette espéce de pays imaginaire et lointain 
qui reculgit sans cesse devant eux.—Enfin, disoient ils, ‘si le 
désert nous en a séparés en Egypte; ct la mer 4 Boulogne, nous 
y arriverons bient&t par terre en traversant |’Espagne.’” P, P2: 


The second main. cause of the successful resistance of the 
Spaniards, appears to have been the imfluence of the priests. 
‘khe deference paid to the clergy. was universal and absolute, and 
if the sentiment of patriotism had not been. suificiently strong 
to animate the active spirit of this order against the Freneh, 
their interest supplied: them with an additional motive for ine 
veterate hatved, since they were well, aware that the abolition of 
their privileges and! temporal, power would have been. the iiumes 
diate consequeuces of the subjugation of Spam. ‘I heir opinion 
carried with it the most: umphicit authonty, and swayed the will 
af the whole nation. ‘They, represented the war as a religious 
crusade against the French for their country, and king ; and the 
only. military distinction. of. the greatest part of their citizen sole 
chers was a red: ribbon, with this inseription, “ Vincer o murir 
pra patria et pro Ferdinando settimo.” "Thus their very patriot. 
ishi Was a religion, as it was with the ancients, and!supplied the 
Juace of the paint of honour, which attaches. the regular soldier 
to lisstandard, Every man hastened nat to leave those altars, 
detenceless, to which the pilgrims. crowded in happier times to. 
abtain abundant harvests. ‘Lhe pricsts were too politic not to) 
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make the best use of this universal feeling, and throughout the 


whole war they wielded the powerful engine of religious zea] 
with consummate ability. The national hatred was inflamed by 
every means which art could suggest ; some of them weut ha. 
bited like ordinary citizens, and wore fair wigs to hide their 
priest’s tonsure, always affecting to say that they dared not wear 
the canonical dress, for fear of being murdered by the soldiers, 
Nuns redoubled their mortifications and penances, and passed 
the greater part of their nights in praying for the success of the 
cause. Monks of all orders, who had been turned out of their 
convents, dispersed themselves through the country, and 
preached against the invaders wherever they went. ‘The inguis 
sition, said they, had only been set up against foreigners ; and 
without that institution all religious principles would have long 
been destroyed in Spain, as they had been lost in France for 
more than twenty years. ‘The poor began to consider where 
they should seek im years of scarcity that daily food which they. 
were accustomed to receive at the convent gates. None could 
conceive how establishments, which they regarded as having 
always existed, could ever cease ; and every change made by an 
enemy's hand was considered as impiety. «After the taking of 
Madrid, twelve hundred heads of families, chosen in the city 
itself, were summoned, and came to take the oath of fidelity to 
King Joseph. But the priests had taken care to absolve them 
beforehand from all oaths of submission they might make to 
their conquerors. 
A third cause, which had no trifling effect, was the unpo- 
yularity of the war in the French army. ‘This point M. Rocca 
1s not studious to conceal, and indeed were his own sentiments . 
less clearly evinced, the fact would be sufficiently evident from 
not a few other sources. ‘The soldiers were harassed witha 
mode of warfare totally different from all they had seen in their 
former successful compaigns; and the officers were not less 
discontented with a service which afforded them neither booty 
nor honour. While under the eye of Napoleon, said they, no 
degree of merit was suffered to pass unrewarded ; but the un- 
warlike, irresolute, inactive Joseph, could neither appreciate: 
nor recompence the efforts of bis generals. ‘They affected not 
to consider him as a Frenchman after he had been acknow- 
ledged King of Spain; and often contradicted and sought to 
disgust him, that they might be sent back into their favourite 
Germany. [Every day which was passed in Spain appeared to 
deprive them of an opportunity of distinguishing themselves 
elsewhere. The following sentence was found written on the 
wall of an apartment, in which a French officer of rank had 
been lodged: “ O peuples d’ Espagne, que vous seriez laches, 
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si vous ne préferiez la mort au joug daussi cruels devasteurs.” 
Marshal Macdonald is said to have told some deserters, that 
they deserved every evil which could befal them, for having 
been traitors to their country. Marshal Jourdan, who was se- 
cond in command, was ne longer animated by that spirit which 
inspired him while he fought in those plains of Fleurus, since 
made so interesting by still more important contests ; while an 
open difference of opmion, which broke out between the two 
arch-traitors Soult and Ney, considerably depressed the ardour 
of both their divisions. Joseph thus wrote to Sebastiani, in 
answer to a demand of this general for leave to return home. 


“ Comptez, mon cher Sébastiani, que je serai toujours ce qui 
vous sera agréable, et que je solliciterai moi méme votre départ 
d@’Espagne, dés que je croirai que vous aurez mieux 2 faire ailleurs 
pour votre gloire qu’en Espagne. Jusgue-la je vous garde. Vous 
connaissez ma vielle et jeune amitié pour vous. 

: “ Votre affectueux, 


( Signé) Josern.” 


Such were the sentiments of the army, while their master 
Napoleon was filling the Moniteur with pompous accounts of 
the spirit with which it was animated, the battles which it had 
gained, and the glories with which it was covered. We could 
have wished that M. Rocca- had presented us with-more anec- 
dotes of his Emperor, for every thing which relates to this sin= 
gular man daily acquires still more interest, than it possessed when 
he was even in the plenitude of his power. We are anxious to 
find in the history of his actions, some explanation of the alter-. 
nate fits of magnanimity and baseness, with which he appears: 
to have been visited during the two last eventful years of his 
extraordinary life. ‘The following passages are characteristic of 
his policy, and of the means by which he attached to himself the 
mind of every military man. 


“ We traversed France as if it had been a land newly cons: 


quered and subjected to our arms, ‘The Emperor Napoleon had 
ordered that his soldiers should be well received and feasted ever 
where ; deputations came to compliment us at the gates of his 


good cities. The officers and soldiers were conducted immediately. 
on their arrival to sumptuous banquets prepared beforehand, and 


on our departure, the magistrates thanked us again that we had 

deigned to spend in one dav many weeks’ private revenues of their 

municipal chests. The soldiers of the grand army did not lose in 

France the habit they had contracted in Germany, of now and 

ae maltreating the citizens'or peasants with whom they lodged.”’ 
- 15. 


‘* We saw the Emperor Napoleon pass before he arrived at Vit-. 


toria ; 
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toria ; he was on horseback ; the simplicity of his green uniforn 
distinguished him amidst the richly clothed generals who sur. 
rounded him; he waved his hand to every individual officer as 
he passed, seeming to say—l rely on you. The French and the 
Spaniards were gathered in crowds on his way ; the first regarded 
him as the fortune of the whole army: the Spaniards seemed wil. 
ling to read in his aspect and behaviour the fate of their unhappy 
country.’ P, 18. 

“ On the 5th we received orders to join the imperial head. 
quarters early, in order to be reviewed. We had not been arrived 
muny minutes, on a plain, near the castle of Chamartin, before 
the Paiviere Napoleon suddenty te He was accompanied 
by the Prince of Neufchatel, by five or six aides-de-camp, 
wie could scarcely keep up with him, so hard was he riding. Alk 
the trumpets sounded ; the Emperor placed himself about a han. 
dred paces in front of the center of our regiment, and asked the 
colonel for the list of officers, non-commissioned officers and pri, 
vates, who had merited military distinction. The colonel imme. 
diately called them by their names ; the Emperor Napoleon spoke 
familiarly to some of the common soldiers who were presented to 
him; then addressing himsel! to the genetal commanding the bri- 
gade of which we formed a part, he rapidly puttwo or three short 
questions to him; the general having begun to answer rather dif- 
fuscly, the Emperor Napoleon turned his horse without waiti 
for the end of the speech, and his departure was as sudden and as 
swift as his arrival.” P. 68, 


Such we conceive to have been the primeipal causes which 
led to the failuwe of the attempt to redwee Spam imto the form 
of a French province. lt is now time to tum to that feeling 
whiek was the result of their joiut operation. ‘The inveterate 
hatred with which the natives regarded they invaders, displayet 
itself at every step. ‘Lhe solitude and desolation which vio- 
torious armies commen! y leave behind them, seemed! to precede 
the French wherever they came. ‘The inhabitants always: aban- 
doned their dwellings at their approach, carrying with them into 
their woods or mountain-retreats, their wives and children, and 
all their most precions possessions; from thence they watched 
all the proceedings of their enemies, lay in ambuscade near the 
high roads, surprised couriers, or small detachments, and fell 
suddenly upon all stragglers, or such small bodies as they fan- 
cied iwferior to them. in strength. Wherever posts of corres- 
pondence of ten or fifteen men were left, as in Germany, they 
were certain of being murdered ; mutilated bodies, and bloody 
fragments of clothing, strewed up and down, were frequently 
seen: while the traces, stil recent im the dust, indicated the 
struggle that some of these wretches had made, and the long: 
torments they had suffered. before they expired. The = 
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ples of their military caps were often the only marks of their 
ving once been soldiers, or of the regiments to whieh they 
belonged. No one could go off the roads, nor lag bebind the 
columns, without eapreing himself to mstant assassmmation, wor 
was it possible to place detached patroles, or send the sick by 
theniselves to the noapuet. Sometimes it required whole bat. 
talions to carry an order of one division to another distant one ; 
and though the French were always conquerors when the Spa- 
niards showed themselves in open field, yet every victory only 

uced a new conflict, and the mountaineers, always pursued, 
and often dispersed, rallymg and recommencing their mcursions 
immediately, never coming near to fight in close ranks, or body. 
to body, retreated from position to position, from rock to rock, 
on heights, and in thickets, without ceasing to fire, even in 
flying. Victories had become useless, that reputation for in- 
wncibility was lost, which is often more powerful than. reab 
force itself; aud the French armies were consuming themselveg 
for want of repose, im continual fatugues, nightly watchings, and 
qnsieties. At fran, a great number of the inhabitants of alk 
ages assembled to see them enter the town, and thea followed 
them with evident curiosity for some time: they thought, at 
first, that this was a mark of their joy at seeing them arrive; 
but afterwards learned, that the mhabitants of that, as well as 
those of all other frontier towns, kept an exact account of alk 
the French who entered Spain, as well as of the wounded who 
quitted it, and that it was according to these reports that the 
partizans and guerillas directed their operations. At Campillos, 
while the French were on, liorseback repulsing a crowd of the 
Serranos, who had made a charge from the neighbouring moune 
tains, the inhabitants, persuaded. that they. were.to be avnibi- 
lated, murdered all the soldiers who had neglected, to repair to, 
the place appointed for rendezvous, in case of danger, At 
Ronda, a gallows was erected in the principal square, to punish 
such of the towns-people as had favoured the French; a poor 
tailor was. thrown upou the rocks, and dashed to pieces, because 
he had served as iuterpreter to, the soldiers; while as.a. proof 
pes nae animosities were pr satisfied under pretence: 
of public justice, a magistrate was on int of being banged, 
because fe would not receive a bribe ielentaasidl smuggling, 
yeats before. Marshal Soult sent a column .of S000 men- 
against the little town of Grazalema, Some smugglers had en- 
trenched themselves in the market place, which is ip the middle 
of the town ; they had placed mattrasees before the windaws of 
the houses in which they had shut themselves up. Twelve 
hussars aud forty riflemen, who formed the, advanced guard ,of 
the French division, arrived. in the square without meeting any, 

resistance ; 
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Tesistance ; but they never returned, every one of them wag 
struck by the fire which poured ftom the windows on all sides, 
and all who were sent to the same spot, perished immediately 
in like manner, without having done the slightest damage to the 
eriemy. Nor was it only in the moments of success that this 
inveteracy was displayed. The following scene took place after 


the battle of Medellin. 


“‘ The hussars and dragoons, who had dispersed themselves as 
foraging parties, soon came back, driving in immense bodies of 
Spaniards, whom they delivered up to the infantry, to conduct to 

edellin. The same men who had confidently promised us death 
before the battle, now marched with downcast looks, and with the 
precipitation of fear. At the first sign or menace of our people, 
they crowded together towards the middle of their columns, like 
sheep when they hear the voice of pursuing dogs Every time 
they met any French troops, they cried aloud, ‘* Long live Napo- 
leon and his invincible troops!’ sometimes, too, one or two horse- 
men passing by, amused themselves with extorting the acclama- 
tions which were only due to the whole body of the conquerors, 

** A certain colonel, who was a courtier and an aide-de-camp, 
and who was looking on as the prisoners passed in files before our 
regiments, ordered them to shout, in Spanish, * Viva td Re Jo- 
seph!** The prisoners at first appeared not to understand, then, 
after a moment’s silence, they all together repeated the cry of 
“ Long live Napoleon and his invincible troops |’? The colonel 
then seized on an individual prisoner, and repeated the order with 
threats. The prisoner having then shouted, “ Viva Joseph!" a 
Spanish officer, who, according to custom, had not been disarm- 
aa came up to his countryman, and ran his sword through his 
body. Our enemies had no objection to pay homage to our vic- 
torious arms, but they could never be brought to acknowledge the 
authority of a master not of their own choice, even in their lowest 
fortune.” P, 134. 


Again, 


* One of the insurgent peasants of Arragon, among others, 
was seized by our skirmishers; he was only armed with a gun, and 
was driving before him an ass, laden with some months’ provisions. 
The officer who commanded the advanced guard took pity on him, 
and ordered him to be set at liberty, making signs to him to 
escape. The peasant at once appeared to comprehend ; but, left 
to himself, he loaded his gun, and came back immediately to our 
ranks to fire at bis deliverer. Happily the ball missed. This 
peasant hoped to dic a martyr, for killing one whom he had mis- 
taken for one of our principal chiefs. On halting, he was brought 
before the colonel of the regiment. 

«We surrounded him from curiosity. A motion of one of our 
hussars persuaded him that he was going to be shot: he immedi- 


ately, 
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ately, and proudly, knelt down, prayed to God and the Virgin 
Mary, and thus awaited his death, We raised him, and at night 
he was sent to head-quarters. If these men had known how to 
fight as well as how to die, we should not so easily have passed 
the Pyrenees.” P. 48. 


Another obstacle, which presented itself at every step, was 
the difficulty of marching through a country abounding i in de- 
files, without a single guide to give information concerning the 
foad, or the position of the enemy. Believing themselves to 
be close upon the rear of the Spanish forces, the French fre« 
quently marched night and day without stopping, in a directly 
contrary direction to that which would have led them upon their 
enemies, who once met in open field, were always defeated. 
Sometimes obliged to search for their cantonments by the aid 
of defective maps, they marched and counter-marched in mist 
and darkness and silence, halting at every hundred paces, while 
those who were at the head of the column, groped their way 
between the rocks: presently alighting and proceeding in file, 
they repeated by turns the warnings of holes or precipices, 
given in an under voice, in order not to awake a corps, whose 
half-extinenished fires appeared on the other side of a deep ra- 
vine, till at last the rising of the moon shewed them that they 
were nearly in the place from which they had set out thirty 
hours before, and they at length saw at the bottom of the valley, 
the villaze where they should have passed the night. Some- 
times the very children were trained to mislead them. A young 
boy of eight years old was playing about among the horses; he 
offered himself as a guide, and led a small party of hussars 
straight to an ambuscade. When he reached it, he suddenly 
ran off towards the rocks, throwing up his bonnet in the air, 
and crving with all his might, « Long live our King, Ferdi- 
nand VII!” and the firing instantl y commenced. Once a 
peasant was seen sittmg in an olive tree, busily cutting the 
branches with a hatchet; the French were about two musquet 
shots from a dangerous pass, and M. Rocca galloped on betore 
the detachment to ask him if he had not seen the Serranos ; he 
answered, still eagerly continuing his work, that his employ- 
ment did not leave him leisure to attend to what passed around 
him. They afterwards learned that he was one of them, and 
Was cutting those branches to bar up the pass. Five minutes 
afterwards, in passing along a narrow and slippery path, bound- 
ed by very thick garden hedges, and where they were obliged 
to march one by one, the Serranos suddenly started from their 
ambuscade of brushwood, killed some of the detachment, and 
severely wounded im two places M. Rocca himself. At another 
time, the clergy and alcades of the villages through which they 
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passed, brought them refreshments with feigned zeal, in ordep 


to delay their march. ‘There was not a peasant, of whatever 
age, who did not endeavour to deceive them, by declaring they. 
had seen none of their partizans, while thousands were lying 
hid around them, wherever the nature of the ground favoured 
their concealment, ready to start up, hke the ambushed warriors 
of Rhoderic Dhu, at the first mstant which promised them a 
successful attack. 

Miseries of another kind were presented by the difficulty of 
procuring forage. At the approach of the French, every village 
was deserted, and before the departure of the peasants, they 
walled up all that they could not carry away with them. In time 
the soldiers became expert at discovering the hiding places of 
their retreating and invincible foe: they were im the habit of 
measuring the outer dimensions of the empty houses, and then 
the inner apartments, to discover if any space had been taken 
from them. Whenever the doors, which were always carefully 
locked, resisted the force of great stones or hatchets, the gre- 
nadiers fired poimtblank into the keyholes. Sometimes they 
discovered provisions, or jars of wine, buried deep in the earth; 
but more commonly, to use their own expressions, “ the mills 
were destieyed, the wine-casks stove in the streets, the com 
burned, and even the furniture broken; they saw neither horse, 

nor mule, hor ass, nor cow, nor goat.” Moniteur, Nov. 30, 
1810. Thus they lived by chance as it were, passing whole 
weeks without bread, and without being able to procure barley for 
their herses, or even straw, without sending parties of thirty or 
forty lussars, three or four times a week, to cnt it several 
leagues froni their cantonment; and as their weakness did not 
permit them te escort the foragers, they were obliged te elude 
the vigilanee of the peasantry, either by taking a different road 
every day, or by going a great way about, to avoid the danger- 
ous hill passes. At one time they fed upon the beasts of bur- 
then which carried the baggage and biscuit with which they had 
heen served for a limited number of days before they entered 
Portugal; and at Olbera, when the mbabitants were ordered 
to prepare rations for the troops, they brought an ass cut up it 
quarters, instead of a young ox; the hussars thought the veal, 
as they called it, tasted very flat, but it was not till long after 
wards that they learnt the trick from the mountameers thet- 
selves, Whe used to ciy out, as they fired at them from theif 
maccessible fastnesses, Vous avez mangé de Cane a Olberu— 
the greatest affront, in their opinion, that could be offered to 
Christians, ‘The apparent good will of the peasants were ever 
still more dangerous than their declared enmity : they would 
sometimes invite the French to a feast at their arrival in a town, 

















and would endeavour to intoxicate the soldiers : they then called 
in the partizans, and pointed out during the night the houses in 
which their enemies had imprudently trusted unemselves, At 
Moron, says M. Rocca, 


“ Nous primes le parti de nous loger tous ensemble dans trois 
quberges voisines. Si nous nous étions dispersés, pour passer la 
nuit ae les maisons des habitans, comme nous pouvions le faire 
avec siureté dans les plaines, nous aurions probablement été tous 
égorgés pendant la nuit.”’ 


Lord Wellington did not fail tg profit by this spirit of the in- 
surgents, as they were insolently called by men, who, in the 
strong and indignant language of the Junta, judging of the Spa- 
niards by “ their own degraded hearts, found nothing in them 
but baseness when they were weak, and atrocity when they 


were strong.” He left the French to the vengeance of the in-" ° 


vaded people, and by following a plan well and deeply calcu. 
lated, made them struggle with hunger and disease, the eternal 
scourges of conquering armies, when they are not called upon 
and seconded by the wishes of the nation they invade. 

Not unfrequently the French would recognize among their 
unceasing annoyers, their hosta of the preceding night, for no 
sooner had the trumpets sounded the reveillée at sunrise, than 
the shepherd’s horn was heard rousing the mountaineers on the 
tops of the neighbouring hills ; these were soon jomed by the 
imhabitants of the villages in the valley, who would go out of 
the town with their tools, as if they were going to work in the 
fields ; and as soon as they were secure from observation, they 
sought their guns, which were buried, or safely hid in the 
farm-houses, would make use of them all day, and at night re- 
turned again to the town, and slept quietly in the midst of their 
unwelcome guests. This plan of burying their arms was uni+ 
versally practised; whenever the alcades were ordered to disarm 
a village, the useless weapons were readily given up, but such 
as were serviceable were carefully secreted and manfully used at 
the first favourable opportunity. The husbandman always 
guided his plough with one baad, and held his unsheathed 
sword in the other ; and the popular pastime among the labour- 
ers of Ronda was to sit among the rocks in the olive groves at 
the end of the suburb, and smoke segars while they fired upon 
the French videttes. In Biscay and Navarre, the alcades, with 
the women and children, came out of the towns to meet them, 
a8 if allhad been at peace, and no noise was beard but that of 
tbe smiths’ hammers; but the moment they departed, all labour 
ceased, and the inhabitants seized their arms to harass the de- 
tachments among the rocks, and attack the stragglers and rear 

112 guards, 
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guards. This mode of warfare, and their incessant mcursions, 
procured them the appropriate name of mountain fies. 

The animosity of the women was of a sull more ferocious 
character than that of the men; and another proof is thus adds 
el, if proof was wanting, that the deadliest and fiercest, as 
well as the softest and tenderest passions, can alike be nursed 
and ripened in the female breast. The Spanish women dread- 
fully exemplified this truth; and not even the sacredness of 
their cause can prevent our disgust, when we hear of their 
throwing themselves with horrible shrieks upon the wounded, 
disputing who should kill them by the most cruel tortures, 
stabbing their eyes with knives and scissars, and exulting with 
ferocious joy at the sight ef their blood. ‘The conscience of 
M. Rocca makes him remark too mildly: “ Liexcés. de leur 
juste furetr contre ceux qui venaient envahir leur pays, les avait 
‘entidrement dénaturées.” What must be the fearful respon. 
sibility of that maw, whose proud and guilty ambition has been 
the spring and source of every spectes of crime, round whom 
revolve the wicked of every nation on the continent, as the cen- 
tre of demoralization and enormity; to submit to whom, was to 
become the associate and partaker of his guilt, while to resist 
him, was to degenerate mto furies and ministers of blood, 
Sometimes, however, the w6men are represented as performing 
a part less unstited to their character: they would dress them- 
selves in Engtish stuffs, on which the pictures of Ferdinand VIL. 
and the Spanish generals most distimguished m the war, were 
pointed ; or placing themselves on the rocks to see the French 
pass below them, they sung patriotic songs, m which they wish- 
ed destruction to ali the French, the Grand Duke of Berg, and 
to Napoleon. ‘The burden of the song was always the crowing 
of a cock, which they considered as the emblem of France. 
At a village near Campillos, the women dressed according to 
the custom of the country, in pale blue and red clothes, and 
seated themselves, as usual, on the heights, to witness a battle 
which was expected to take place m the plains below : on the 
approach of the Freneh ‘riflemen, they all rose at once, and 
sung the hymn to the Virgin Mary: at this signal, the Spa- 
niards, from their thousand retreats, fired a shower of balls, 
and upon the retreat of the French, the women came dows 
from the recks, tore the guns from their husbands’ hands, and 
placed themselves before them, to force them to advance and 
pursue the enemy beyond a wooden bridge, which it was neces- 
sary for them ‘to-pass. As might be imagined, the sight of the 
French wheeling about and facing them, made them return pre- 
cipitately to the top of their hills. 

This termentation, which was general throughout the coun 


try, 
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try, and equally pervaded all sexes, ages, and professions, men, 
women, children, and monks, was kept alive by the bands of Ser- 
ranos or Guerrillas, who scoured the provinces from the mountains 
to the coast, and at one time were essentially useful, by keeping | 
ap the communications between Cadiz and the interior of Spain. aa ME 
These hordes, always undisciplined and unaccoutred, and for oa’ 
the most part unarmed, or furnished with whatever weapon a 
chance might supply, sometimes three or four hundred, some- 
times three or four thousand strong, or even more numerous, ait 
were led by those of their own body, who had given the greatest Pai. 
proofs of zeal, or address, or animosity to the Freach; and | 
that they might present the idea of regularly organised troops, pay i 
these chiefs were always invested with the ttle of general, bri- : 
gadier general, or commander in chief of the mountain army. % 
Such men were Francisquito, or little Francis, Ventura Xime- 
nez, who spread terror from Badajos to Toledo, Don Julian | 
Sanchez in Old Castile and Leon, Longa m Arragon, and the 
well known Mmain Navarre. They were sometimes known by 
the name of their profession, as e/ pastor, el medico, el conta- 
cero the potter. . The Lmpecinado is well known, and the ex- 
planation of his name is given in the Edinburgh Annual Regis- 
ter tor 1810. This man, after his whole family had been mur- 
dered by the French, and the women had endured horrors 
worse than death, smeared himself in the first agony of his grief 
with pitch, (pez) as the Jews used ‘to throw ashes on their 
heads, and vowed never to cease from seeking vengeance while 
a single Frenchman remained alive in Spain, M. Rocca gives 
the followmg account of another chief of less notoriety. 








































“ L’homme qui exercait le plus d’influence sur ces hordes in- 
disciplinces, était un nommé Cura, natif de la Valence, ov il 
avait clé professeur de mathématiques. Foreé de s’exiler de sa - 
patrie, aprés avoir tué un homme par jalousie, il s’était réfugié 
chez les contrebandiers pour échapper aux poursuites de la jus- 
tice. I] avait répandu sourdement qu'il était de la plus haute 
naissance, et que des raisons de politique le forcgaient 4 rester 
inconnu. Les montagnards l’avaient surnomme linconnu ay 
grand bonnet, pareequ’i) affectait de porter un bonnet a la mode 
du pays, d’une grandeur démesurée, afin d’attirer sur lui l’atten- 
tion. Cette espece d'existence mystérieuse lui donnait un grand 
empire sur les esprits. L’inconnu au grand bonnet leva un mois 
aprés de fortes contributions sur divers villages des montagnes, 
sous le prétexte d’aller acheter des armes et des munitions ; il 
essaya d’échapper avec l’argent qui lui avait été confi¢, mais il fut 
pris et puni.””  P, 299. 

These disorderly troops were contemptuously styled robbers 


by the French, and sometimes a deep detile os the whole side 
of 
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‘g, : 

hey of a mountain echoed with Jong guttural shouts the taunt 
4 i challenge, Venez, si vous losez, voir de.plus pres les brigands, 
cee The Spaniards meanwhile were not bebind hand in retaliating 
. invectives on their part: the French, they said, were heretics, 
abit pires que les Maures, car ils ne croyaient nien Dieu, ni dla 
oe Vieroc, ni a St. Antoine, et pas méme d Saint Jacques de 
4 Galice, et ne craignownt point de luger dans les églises avec 
ae leurs chevcaux. ‘The mischief done to the churches throughout 
4 i the continent, wherever the French have passed, attests but too 
ce. well the truth of the latter charge : the cloisters and vaults were 
\ i, first oceupied, and if these did not suffice, the remainder of 
a. the horses were stalled in the aisles; and the towns of Lidge 
‘al "a and Mayence and Basle still present abundant proof that things 
a sacred were not violated in Spain alone. | 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Arr. TIT. da Essay on Gun Shot Wounds. By Charles Beil, 


' _ Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital, Lecturer in Anatomy, 

it tn the Theatre, Windmill-street, &c, 8vo. Longman'and Co, 
be 1815. 

* THE field of Waterloo left scarce a family in the land without 

a its Share of grief and axiety ; and there is no man so dull of 

Bis heart as to acknowledge no sympathy with the brave ‘fellows 

ae who are now detained in our hospitals by honourable wounds, 

# 


Shall we confess the professional course which our thoughts 


iH have taken on the occasion / or is it.a course of sympathy altoge- 
A «ther unnatural? From the glories of that day, which seems to 
8 set it seal on the steady valour and manly character of this 
i, country; and from the more pleasing prespect of that spirit of 


; charity, which has piled up its hundreds of thousands to mi- 
‘ nister to the aid of the sufferers and their families; we have 
“¢ turned to meditate on the state of the wounded, and on the pro- 


af visions which are withm the reach of art for their relief. In 
a. this frame of mind the title of this httle work caught our atten- 
be tion. We have perused it with much interest. And although 
ey we are aware that a great part of that interest was the result of 
a circumstances, yet we are happy that we have met with a book 
7. iu which we have found a great subject opened, and questions of 
» ce high importance relative to military surgery discussed. Its 
Z ¥ author, Mr. Charles Bell, is a man whose profound acquaintance 
“e with the anatomy of the human ‘frame is ‘best demonstrated by 
as fie many laborious and useful publications of which le ‘has + 
“hy .) rea y 
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geady presented to the medical world. His * Anatomy”. writ- 
ten in conjunction with his brother of Edinburgh, and his Suw- 
gery, are justly considered as standard books in the profession. 
Having been for some years a lecturer also in the same science, 
the soundness of bis practical knowledge must be considered as 
fully equal to his theery. And if we are rightly mformed, Mr. 
Bell was for some weeks at Brussels, immediately after the 
battle of Waterloo, where his services in the hospitals were 
deemed of the highest importance, and his various operations, 
and modes of treatment were attended with the most distin- 
guished success. rom a man therefore who has laid the foun- 
dation of his practice so deep in anatomical knewledge, and 
zaised such a superstructure of experience upon it, we Listen 
with so small degree of atteauen upon a subject, which has now 
ao ordinary claims upen our atteution. Mr. Bell informs us 
that his object is not to fall inte the old questioa of the pecu- 
liarity of the wounds of fire-arms, but rather to place before 
his readers the difficulties of the service. Now this is precisely 
what we wished to see, aud we think that he has done his task 
farly. ‘Yogether with a great deal of good surgery aud sound 
criticism ou the subject of wounds and general treatinent, the 
author has given strong pictures of the various duues of the 
army surgeon, so as at once to excite restless and uyeasy feelings 
atthe thought of how many there are who must fall short of the 
necessary qualifications, and to raise very bigh in estimation the 
character of a military surgeon truly qualified for lis place.— 
We distinguish throughout solid judgment and good sense: 
many useful views are given of practice, with a continual re- 
fereuce to principles founded in pathulogy and to cases ilustra- 
dive of the doctrine. In those cases the author has observed 
avith great clearness of conception, both the fact to be noted and 
the practical inference to be drawn; and he has presented them 
to his reader with that graphic distinctwess which alone can raise 
the interest and improve the lesson. And on the whole, the 
subject both as it relates to the cure of wounds, and to the ar- 
rangements of the service, is placed in a light which cannot 
fal, we think, to impress on military surgeons the most salu- 
lary lessons, and to be productive of umprovement in the public 
Service, 

ln coming to particulars we find in the first part of the dis- 
4eriation, some short notices of the duties of the navy surgeons, 
and of the nature of the injuries received during a seartight as 
distinguished from those of the field, by the contusions and la- 
cerations produced by bolts ‘and splinters. 

he author next proceeds to cousider the circumstances ip 
iylich the army surgeon finds himself.--We lameut to see this 
part 
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part of the subject treated so concisely ; a subject which night fill 
a volume, is comprised within the compass of a few pages ; more 
indeed in the nature of short notes to be the subject of meditation 
for an urmy surgeon, who 1s ansious to bring bis nnd to the 
right frame for the performance of his duties, and to prepare 
himself by the, antic:pation of his -dithculties, than according to 
that full and detailed manner of treating the subject which we 
think it deserves, and in which it might be treated m order to 
produce its due effect upon the very young and ignorant men 
who ate often placed im this important Station. Short, how- 
ever, as these introductory notices of Mr. Beil’s are, they form 
not the least importaut part of his essay, and we contcss that 
we perused them with avery painful interest. ‘They present to us 
the idea of a young man suflic iently well instructed for the com- 
mon occasions of practice at home, (where important opera- 
tions rarely occur, and when they do, may be performed after 
due consultation, and with all mature and deliberate prepara- 
tion) huiried mto the midst of a scene of many difficulties, where 
the very number of cases of immediate danger may well appal 
the most experienced, where perhaps for the first time in his 
Jife ,he is obliged instantaneously to determine on matters of life 
and ‘death: and to perform amidst the roar of cannon and the 
whistling of balls, and the threatened charge of horse, opera- 
tions of the greatest nicety. For amidst the more extensive 
operations of modern war, and the improvements to which the 
art has attained, there is one peculiarity of the military surgery 
of the present day, which we call on every thinking man to 
reflect on. ‘The operations are done in the field. The imme- 
diate dangers of the battle are thus more intimately connected 
with the skill of the surgeon: and the first anxious question 
that is asked when we hear of a distinguished officer having 
a dangerous wound, is what surgeon was on the field? who per- 
formed the operation? who saw him? It is indeed a matter of 
very serious concern, how in such circumstances a surgeon 1s 

prepired to do his office. 
jta musket ball strikes the shoulder, the thigh, or the knee, it 
must be determimed on the instant whether amputation is to be 
performed; for success depends on immediate decision. In saving 
the leg we have seen the life sacriticed. We have indeed known 
limbs lopt off which might have been preserved; and we cer- 
tainly have seen many men walking stoutly whe have resisted 
the mandate of their surgeon, and with apparent foolhardiness 
refused to suffer amputation. We fear that it ever must be so. 
Yet it may well be asked, whether every possible means have 
been used to ensue competent surgeons. What are all the 
alleviations which the country can offer ta the relations of the 
braveé 
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brave men who have suffered; what even the influence of all the 
subscriptions for the sufferers at Waterloo, when wetghed against 
the importance of the question, whether the surgeons attending 
upon our armies, are thoroughly well instructed in the duties of 
their station? 

We are drawn into these considerations by the perusal of this 
work m the frame of mind im which we took it up; and by 
seelig in it this most momentous question brought forward. 
We could wish that the author whose mind seems to be full of 
views on these subjects which appear to us to be correct and 
judicious, should extend his observations, and in the same spirit 
of good sense, which has dictated the remarks we have just 
perused, should treat the matter more m detail. We tear that the 
day star of peace has not yet risen on Europe, and that military 
surgery is still destined to bear a rank of importance in the 
scale of science which we would have imagined that it was be- 
giuning to lose. , 

We cannot find room for a very detailed criticism of this 
work, and shall content ourselves with taking notice only of the 
most important pomts. After a few remarks-on the peculia- 
rities in the nature of injuries by gun shot, the author proceeds 
to explain the course of the ball, and the probable plan of its 
lodgemeut. His indications are pomted out with clearness and 
discrumimation, and illustrated by some very curious cases; and 
both from its direct and indirect usefulness, we should earnestly 
recommend the prosecution of this view of the subject. 


Tn a short time after the infliction of the wound, if the ball has 
taken a course under the skin, we may perceive the course it has 
taken by a red stripe on the skin, like a blush of the cutaneous 
vessels, By attending to this circumstance, I have discovered the 
ball in a remote and unexpected place. The passage which a 
ball makes is very seldom direct ; avery slight degree of lateral re- 
sistance changes its course. The most frequent place ofits lodgment 
is just under the integuments of the opposite side of the limb to 
to where it entered, For we find that a ball pierces the resist- 
ing solids more easily than it does the elastic skin. For example, 
a ball after breaking the bone, and passing clear through the mus- 
cular substance, being met by the elastic resistance of the skin, 
has its force subdued, and it remains under the skin, where a 
touch witha lancet will give it exit. 

“If a ball strikes perpendicular to the surface of a spongy 
bone, it will enter and lodge in the bone, as in the vertebra, 
or in the head of the thigh-bone. In fig. 1. plate IL, the 
ball A is seen sunk into the condyle of the femur; but this situa- 
tion of the ball is not so frequent as that exhibited in the second 
figure, where A is the hole where the ball enterd, and B is the ball 
itself, lodged not in the bone properly, but on the posterior. sur- 
face, where, although it had force to penetrate the bone, had not 
force to overcome the resistance of the elastic ligament. This is 
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not a solitary instance; in the fourth figure of the succeeding 
plate, the bail hes passed through the body of the vertebrae, but 
has not been able to burst up the posterior longitudinal ligament, 
{ have in my collection, a ball lodged in the hip joint, where the 
ball has broken and penetrated the neck of the thigh-bone, but 
Sor saa hod Seth te nice cos of es inion Meenas al 
gentleman consulted me within these few days, with a ball in his 
foot ; the ball had penetrated the tarsus, but was prevented 
muking its exit by the plantar aponeurosis.”” 


The question of the scarifying or rather enlarging of gun-shot 
wounds is put we think in its true light, and this merease of pain 
1s Shown to be useless severity. ‘The importance of this will be 
understood by those who have attended to the imdecisive ex. 
pressions of our late English writers. | 

We are happy to find our auther ex pressing himself, when treat. 
ing upon general weakness, in favour of cold spirituous applica. 
tions to gun-shot wounds during their period of imflammation. 
We wish that we could see tus practice adopted instead of the 
s'ovenly and hurtful method of covermg the wound with cataplasms, 
which eontine the heat aud jucrease the inflammatory action, 


“ To apply fomentations to the wounded limb, and poultices to 
the orifice, what is this but to confine and generate heat, and 
promote a high inflammatory action ? 

“ It is a yood remark of Mr. Hunter, that bleeding must te 
had recourse to with great caution where inflammation and fever 
run high, for to reduce the patient ina degree equal to what the 
action at the time requires will often be reducing him too much 
for the constitution to bear after the excitement to action has 
ceased. 

*« Ifa patient at home and in full blood has received a gun- 
shot wound, he ought to be reduced by bleeding, and laxatives, 
and low diet ; but if he has been a soldier, has lost his superfluous 
fat by the fatigues of a campaign, repose and a simple diet will 
be for him in the place of medical treatment; it will be sufficient 
that he be covered with cloths wet in vinegar and water, or water 
and spirits. I have said that on receiving a severe wound, the 
patient often vomits. In the course of the treatment, the same 
sympathy continues, and the stomachand bowels are influenced by 
the state of the wound. It is for this reason that when there is an 
irritable wound, it is necessary to keep the patient on a strict re- 
gimen of soups, and light liquid food, panada, rice, &c. He ought 
to have by him some mild decoction for drink, and laxatives will 
be required from time to time during his confinement. When 
the suppuration is established and becoming profuse and weak- 
ening, wine and bark will be required and aromatic confection, 
{f there occur restlessness, threatening delirium, a smart purge 
followed by an opiate will produce quiet. Now instead of cold 
applications to.the wound, as spirits and solution of sal ammonia¢ 
in vinegar, warm spirituous fomentations, and tepid solutions of 
epium, will be found serviceable. And again, whe there is an 
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extensive open wound which has suppurated, and the edges of the 
wound beceme pale and dry, there is probably an accession ef 
fever, which must be looked to, while warm fomentations ought to 
be applied to the wounded parts. 

« When the edges of a large wound fall loose, and a thin sa- 
nious discharge comes from it, a more generous dict must be 
given with bark and wine; at this time stimulating dressings are 
applied, and over them a warm poultice, with occasional warm spi- 
rituous fomentation.”’ 


We are next presented with some very useful remarks on the 
secret influence of a diseased state of the system upon the 
wound. This, as the author remarks, we shall not be able to 
detect, without lookmg around to the prevailing disease of the 
camp or the season ; or to cure, without applying those remedies 
to the wounded patient which are found effectual in ‘the more 
marked examples of disease. , 

Upon the subject of gun-shot fracture of the bones, there are 
some striking observations, in the course of which the distinguish 
ing peculiarities of gun-shot fracture are poimted out and illus- 
trated. The author observes, that, if the bone be broken bya 
ball striking it and gliding off, the wound is not so bad as when 
the ball perforates the bone. In the one case the fracture may 
do well with common treatment; iu the other the marrow of 
the bone is injured, the centre of the bone destroyed, and the 
disease called Necrosis is engendered, This 1s a fovimidable 
disease which exhausts the patient with frequent returns of 
swelling, suppuration and fever, even for many years. During 
this time a new bone is forming which surrounds the old 
one, enclosing it 4s in a case. The old bone is decaymg, -but 
its discharge is slow and accomplished only in the course of 
years, 

The remedy which our author proposes is, to make a de- 
cided incision down to the fracture et the time the wound is re- 
ceived; to pick away the small pieces of bone from the ‘bottom 
of the wound and to keep the incision open, so that there may 
be no lodgement of matter in the marrow of the bone. 

After skewing that gun-shot wounds .of ‘the fleshy parts 
though distinguishable by some peculiarities are not dangerous, 
our auihor proceeds to explain that the injurious consequences 
alc proportioned to the resistance which the ball meets with. It 
is the tractured: bone, he observes, which gives oecasion to the 
extcisive suppurations in the fleshy substance of the limb. “And 

jvcceding to take this subject as illustrative of the necessity of 
a0 ‘cision at the shoulder, he proceeds thus : 

‘In plate VII., I have given a sketch of a man wound- 


ec in the shoulder; and in plate 1V. fig. 1. and 2. I'have 
represented 
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represented the shattered head of the humerus, which I dissecteq 
out after amputation. I have already described the appear. 
ance and the feel of the shoulder when that head of the bone js 
fractured by a musket ball in this manner. We have now to no. 
tice the effects: high inflammation, enormous swelling of the arm 
and shoulder, deep and extensive suppuration, large sinuses, dead 
bones discharging, and the patient dying hectic. Such are the 
consequences ; and these considerations presented to the surgeon’s 
mind, he at once condemns the arm to be amputated at the 
shoulder joint, when he feels the bones crushed, and like a bag of 
sand under the deltoid muscle. ' 

“ Such is the rule of practice in both army and navy, and I 
have seen the surgeons of both departments united in consultation, 
and in operation upon such subjects. Yet I am confident, this is 
not the right rule of practice: for, let us observe, that a ball 
through the deltoides is nothing. I have seen a man wounded 
by a ball passing betwixt the acromioa scapule and the head of 
the humerus, where there was no necessity of doing any thing but 
giving him a bed to lie on. It is the fractured bone which creates 
the great inflammation, the suppuration, and sinuses. Now sup- 
pose, that instead of performing that very serious operation, the 
amputation at the shoulder joint, a decided and long incision be 
made through the deltoid muscle, the loose bones picked away, 
and the broken extremities of the humerus taken off with a small 
saw, what will the situation of the patient be? The operation is 
easy, not severe to the patient, and the cause of high inflamma- 
tion and protracted suffering is removed. ‘The arm is undoubtedly 
shortened, but it remains a useful member. When I see so many 
fine fellows mutilated by this too favourite operation at the shoul- 
der joint, I feel that [ cannot express myself too decidedly on 
this subject. ‘This comes of want of principles. The surgeon 
sees the terrible etfects of gun shot wounds, without contrasting 
sufficiently the case of a wound of a fleshy part with a wound of 
the bone, without therefore seeing that it is the bone that occa- 
tions all the mischief, without therefore thinking of removing the 
bone, and reducing the wound to a state comparatively simple.” 


Our author proceeds next to consider wounds of the joints— 
and afterwards to make some remarks on the necessity of ampu- 
tation, and on the time at which the operation ought to be per 
formed in order best to ensure success. 

We have thus mentioned in a cursory manner some of. the 
principal subjects of this dissertation, without troubling ourselves 
to follow out regularly the analysis of the work, or being able 
to find a plan for minute criticism, or enquiry when every ques- 
tion might admit of so much discussion. - On the whole we do 
not scruple to say of this dissertation, in the way of general 
character, that the questions discussed are fairly placed before the 
reader, and the dithculties forcibly represented ; that saat 
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and useful hints in practice are delivered clearly, and enforced 
by reasoning from principles and by examples appropriate and 
interesting ; and that the neglect of the rules of military surgery 
and the evils of such neglect are pointed out with candour, but 
with force, and ina manner that cannot fail to be of the greatest 
service. ‘The book extends only to 65 pages, but the reader 
will find that it is full of matter very interesting to the military 
surgeon and to the public. We must, however, repeat our wish 
that Mr. Bell will m a second edition extend its magnitude far 
beyond its present limits, and present to us a more perfect manual 
cf military surgery ; as there is no one who from a laborious in- 
vestigation of causes, and a practical experience of effects, added 
to much ingenuity and skill, is possessed Of more ample re- 
sources for the performance of such a task. 





Art. 1V. Opere di Scultura, e di Plastrea de Antonio Canora 
descritte da Isabella Albrozz. Nata Testochi Firenze. 


IT was one of the disadvantages and mortifications which the 
continental system of Napoleon inflicted upon us, that our 
artists, and those amongst us, who admired the fine arts, were, 
in a great measure, precluded from that study of departed, and 
that fellowship with living excellence, which are so important 
to the progress of national taste. When we state this to have 
been a disadvantage, we do not mean to say that it was not mu- 
tually felt by the nations of Europe, nor do we intend to speak 
slightingly of the absolute merits of [English artists; but while 
we admit in the fullest manner their industry, information, and 
talent, it would be mere bigotry to imagine, that with much to 
communicate, they have not also much to learn, and much to un- 
learn; or that they have attained to so peculiar a degree of ex- 
cellence, that they alone stand in no need of that, from which 
all other national schools acknowledge to have derived the most 
beneficial results. “The close of the war, and the great con- 
vulsions which fore-ran that close, have operated in a two-fold 
way in the removal of this disadvantage; first, as might have 
been expected, by giving space to the activity of our own coun- 
trymen, and opening the field for their excursions; secondly, by 
exciting the indolence of foreigners, or removing their inability, 
and bringing many of them to our own shores. 

While we are writing this, the public journals announce the 
probable arrival of Antonio Canova in this capital, and as from 
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the circumstances above mentioned, he is by far too little known, 
for his very great merit, we are persuaded, that we shall do our 
readers a pleasure by giving them a short account of some of his 
principal works. The little volune which we have chosen for 
our guide, is the performance of a lady of some literary distine. 
tion in the society of Venice, a modern Greek, we believe by 
birth, but certaimly by extraction. Et was our good Cetin 
curing a visit paid to that most mteresting city, to be admitted to 
her evenimg parties, where much of the learning and talent of 
the North of Italy frequently assembled ; and as Canova had pre- 
sented her with an exquisite bust of Helen on account of the 
publication of this book, it is fair to infer, that he considered 
the descriptions it contains, as creditable and authentic. In its 
execution, as a matter of literary criticism, it is certainly not 
uite free from those errors of taste, which might be expected 
from an [Italian lady, writing on such a subject. We have limited 
our phrase to the lady, and the subject, but we might have exe 
tended it nearly to the whole range of modern Italian literature ; 
we forbear to enter at present on this fruitfal ground, as we shall 
probably on some future occasion devote an entire article to its 
consideration. If we set aside the errors to which we have al- 
luded, there is much to admire in the little volume before us; 
it is uniformly chaste and animated, free from all affectation of 
learning or science, and devoted, in the pure spirit of admira- 
tion and affection, to a faithful description of the objects, as they 
struck the eyes and the mind of the fair dilettante. We trust, 
that our readers will not think us too forgetful of the “ solemn 
gravity” of our situation, in thus embracing an opportunity of 
acknowledging civilities kindly, and perseverinely bestowed upon 
strangers but slightly recommended and less eutitled to attention. 

In the ge neral remarks which we shall shortly offer on Canova’s 
style, and peculiar excellencies, it is right, though perhaps hardly 
necessary to premise, that we profess | no scientific knowledge on 
the subject. We are merely delivering the opinion of plain. men 
on a question of taste rather than of ski! 1, and we shall disappoint 
those who look for any account of the terms or rules of the art, 
or who desire to be acquainted rather with the difficulty of the 
execution than the grandeur of the conception, or the beauty of 
the effect. 

Yet without entering into any systematic remarks on Sculpture, 
for which indeed we are not prepared, we will venture to throw 
out one or two loose hmts which occur to us, as material to be 
considered, whether the question is a comparison of ancient and 
modern artists, or whether we are endeavoring to estimate the 
merit of Canova, or any particular artist with Teference to that 
of bis rivals. Sculpture then, it appears to us, admits of a rude 
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division into two classes, that which displays figures, if we may 
4 say, selfssubsistent, and independent ; and that which repre 
sents objects depeadent, as it were, on a given surface, and raised 
from it in alto-mezzo, or basso-relievo ; of these three degrees, 
the first being that in which the whole circumference of the ob- 


ject stands out from the surface, as Is often seen on the ancient 


cippi and vases ; the second, that m which half the circumference 
is lost, and half appears raised ; the third, that in which more 
than balf the circumference is lost m the given surface, and, of 
course, less than half raised above it. 

The nature of the material on which the Sculptor operates, 
fenders this division very marked, and characteristic. It is evi- 
dent that in the former class, the art labours under much greater 
difficulties than in the latter; the figures being unsupported, and 
in general larger in size, must be single, or few im number, and 
it will almost universally Be found necessary to exclude the cir- 
cumstances and accidetits exterior, and yet very important.to 
the story represented. But im tlie latter, the art approximates 
more nearly to painting, and admits nearly of all the variety, 
distance, and complexity of a picture. As an instance in point, 
let us suppose Canova to have executed his Hercules and Liclias 
in relief. ‘This is perhaps one of his noblest works: the groupe 
consists of the two persons; Hercules, with great, yet not ere 
cessive agony itt his countenance, for it seems an invariable rule, 
derived fromm the masters of antiquity, to preserve ander any cir 
cumstances a Uecorous measure, to meemov, in the passions of 
dignified personages) and with an indescribable promise of 
power given by his whole frame, bends his body gently as one 
in the act of throwing; with his right hand he holds one foot of 
the boy, and with his left fiercely grasps him by the cincture ; 
his eyes regardless of his victim are intently fixed on some ob. 
ject before and beneath him, and may be imagined to mark the 
spot to which he intends throwing him. ‘The boy is not the 
least wonderful part of this sublime groupe; the very senseless 
agony of fear is not merely in his face, but in every part of his 
body; the stiffness seetns just to have crept over his limbs, his 
hair is clotted, and there is a kind of bloodless rigour generally 
spread over him; in short, it is hardly possible to imagine a 
more thrillmg exhibition of unbounded yet suffering power on 
the one hand, or of unresisting, amazed, weakness on the other. 
If this story had been to be represented in relief, it is-clear that 
we should have lost something, and gained something; we 
should have gained in the circumstances, and lost im the essen- 
tials. ‘The scene, a wild bare rock, precipitous to the se 
would have been added; the altar of sacrifice, with probably 
many minor accidents, which would have eccurred to the mind 
of 
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of the artist, and which might have mcreased much of the gener 
effect ; and we think a fine gtadation of passion might have been 
produced-in the countenances of some distant spectators. But 
we should have lost the fine anatomy of linnbs, and, what is of 
far more consequence, we should have lost all that sublime verity 
which results from the size aud independance of the objects, 
and that simplicity, which adds imtenseness to the feelings, in 
proportion as it limits their complexity. 

We have inadvertently expressed an opinion on the loss or 
gain resulting in the particular case before us from :this change 
of mode, and it was hardly possible to avoid it; but our readers 
must recollect, that the instance was cited merely to show the 
nature of the difference which must exist 1n the operations of 
the two classes of sculpture. Nor are we to imagine, that the 
disadvantage will always be found on the side of relict, though 
they appear to be so most clearly in the case which we happen 
to have instanced. This is a question which must always be 
determined by reference to the proposed subject, and to the kind 
of feeling which it is desived to produce. We have not ume to 
enter as fully into this as we could wish, but, speaking generally, 
we should say, that wherever the idea to be expressed was simple 
or abstract, wherever the story easily told itself, wherever the 
feelmgs were to be touched immediately and imtensely, in all 
these cases, it should seem, that Sculpture, properly so called, 
and as distinguished from relief, should be the mode employed. 
But wherever a general effect is to be produced from a number 
of conspiring circumstances, or wherever, for some particular 
purpose, a particular event is to be commemorated, not of un 
versal notoriety, there the artist would do wisely perhaps to em- 
ploy relief; or, if we may be allowed. to impose a designation, 
picturesque sculpture 

It is time to draw these remarks to a conclusion, but before 
we do so, we may be asked, in what way they tend to ascertain 
any principles of comparison between the moderns and ancieuts, 
or among the moderns between this or that individual. Pre- 
mising that we assign this distinction as important only, and not 
exclusive of other aids, we answer, that by keeping it clearly 
settled in our minds, we are evabled to reduce the subjects of 
e\amination to more appropriate and Jimited standards. [t will 
then appear, that as there are two kinds of sculpture, requiring 
different materials for excellence, and applicable to different 
kinds of subjects, so there may well be a different superior m 
each, as one age or one individual is more furnished than another 
with the :materials for excellence in this, or that, or more con- 
versant with the subjects, to which this or that is applicable. 
Thus we should say at once, that a knowledge of perspective 
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being absolutely necessary to preduce the full effect of relief, it 
would, on principle, be probable, that modern artists are in that 
kind superior to the ancient, from the ignorance under which 
these latter laboured in that respect. And when we come from 
inferred probabilities to examination, we think there can be no 
doubt but that this will be found to be the case. Bold and 
graceful as are the forms, so exquisitely wrought in ancient 
friezes or vases, yet boldness and grace seem to be all that they 
possess ; they excite little feeling, and that, but too often, merely 
voluptuous ; they give little pleasure but that which arises from 
the sight of perfect execution. Compare with these, some of 
the reliefs of Canova; reliefs at present, we believe, ‘only in 
plaister, aud not altogether free from errors of taste; yet in all 
that relates to lasting pleasure, to that which results from unity 
of the whole, and the full play of imagination roused in the be- 
holder, there can be no doubt, we think, in an unprejudiced 
mind, that they are far superior to any production of earlier 
ages. One of his subjects is the dance of the two sons of Al- 
ciyous before Ulysses, we know not whether this appears on 
any ancient relief, but it is easy from many very similar subjects, 
to imagine how it would have been treated. Canova has taker 

as his groundwork the following lines from Homer, 


Adrap émeidn cQaipn av’ ibuv weipnoavio, 
"Opxsiobny.2> Emeila mori x Govi wervColeipn, 
Tagpe’ aesCouver® xiipor 3° careArineoy aAAat, 
"Esaores xar’ dywva’ modus 3° dad xdmr@- dpupes. 


Od. © 377—380. 


on which simple foundation he has built what follows. The 
two youths occupy the centre, and are caught at the very mo- 
ment, when having bounded at once upwards, both are poised 
i the air together. This might, at first sight, seem very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to execute with good effect, but there 
i8 a springy lightness in their figures, which gives a possibility 
to it, and then the grace which accompanies the gentle bendings 
of their bodies, the intertwinement of their feet and arms, and 
a thin airy veil which they hold each by the hand, and which of 
course assumes a graceful curve ; all conspire to render that pos¢ 
sibility not only probable but very pleasing. Perhaps we should 
say, if we were disposed to be severe, that there is something 
meretricious and French like in the taste of this part of the re- 
lief. On the left hand, (looking at the piece, ) are thrown -in 
erent groupes, a numerous concourse of spectators,—men, 
women, and children, all animated by different sensations, and 
in different degrees. Some appear to contemplate the spectacle 
with unmixed pleasure; others are lost in admiration; and some 
: K k again 
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again may be imagined to repine in despair of ever attaining to 
the same excellence. Among them, sits the blind Demodocus, 
harping ;—this is every way a most dehghtful figure: the move. 
meut of his head aud whole body sufficiently indicates his blind. 
ness without reference to his extinguished eyes; neither the 
dance, nor the murmuring sounds of those near him, seem at all 
to distract his attention ; there is no sadness in his countenance, 
but he sits listening with delight to the sounds of his harp, in 
which he seems to find an ample recompense for all the evi/ 
which the Muse has inflicted on him. 


Epinpov aoidov, 
Tov wéps Mio” 2gince, Side 3 ayabdvre, xaxdvre, 
"Opbarpdy wiv aucpos, Oide D Aetav duday. 


‘There is something, as Signora d’ Albrozzi very well remarks, 
soothing aud cheering in the mtroduction of this placid, con- 
tented, and yet animated old man. ‘The most hpportant per. 
sonages still remain to be described: on the right, between his 
wife and daughter Nausicaa, sits the king Alcinous, on a throne, 
or rather seat, raised on a few steps; a vacant place is also left 
for Ulysses by the side of the Queen, but he is standing, one 
hand lightly placed on her shoulder, and bearing, in his fine avd 
dignified countenance, the marks of tempered, yet still corroding 
sorrow. It is a slight circumstance certainly, yet, as it appears 
to us, a happy one, the posture of Ulysses; he was not merely 
a pilgrim about to depart, but a pilgrim, whose heart was 
wasting away with the longing desire to continue his journey, 
and reach the end of it, who referred whatever he saw of hap. 
piness, or grace, or beauty, or lovely youth, to his own Lthaca, 
and the treasures it contained for hua; a mind so occupied, we 
think, would naturally express itself by standing rather thau 
sitting. Arete regards her children with all a mother’s simple 
delight, forgetful aud regardless of all other admurers, in the 
countenance of Alcmous, who seems to watch the effect pro- 
duced on his guest; there is some mixture of paternal pride with 
paterval pleasure; Nausicaa, balf-turned towards Ulysses also, 
appears wholly unconscious of the spectacle, which occupies 
every one else; the grace and beauty bestowed by Minerva oa 
the wanderer, have bad their full effect on her mind, aud she 
regards him with somewhat of despairing, yet ardent love. 

Our readers well know how difficult it is by the cold, and con- 
secutive process of description, to produce the effect which 1m- 
mediately results from painting or sculpture ; yet we think that 
even from what we have imperfectly stated, they will be 
to perceive the beauty and unity of this design. Admitting for 
a moment, that its execution should be inferior, yet we have 00 
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hesitation in saying, that it would imply a more advanced state of 
the art of relief, than could be inferred from the most exquisite 
vase of anfiquity. 

This is not the only subject which Homer has furnished to 
Canova; he has execated in the same-manner, and with the 
same happiness, the Consignment of Briseis from the hands of 
Patroclus to the Heralds, and the Offering of the Trojan Matrons, 
from the Iliad; and the Return of 'Telemachus, from the Odys- 
sea; the second book of the Aineid has been the ground-work 
for a Death of Priam; Euripides has supplied a Mad Hercules 
destroying his own children, in which the countenance of the 
maniac, and the various attitudes, situations, and ages of the 
children are most exquisitely delineated ; and the illustrious 
disciples of Socrates have occasioned four pieces commemora- 
tive of that great philosopher, with the following titles: So- 
crates saving the Life of Alcibiades, Socrates near his Death 
dismisses from himr his Family, Socrates im the act of drinking 
the Poison, and Socrates dead; all evidently subjects well 
adapted to relief, but totally out of the reach of any other kind 
of sculpture. 

The groupes and single figures of Canova are very numerous ; 
from the time that he devoted himself to sculpture alone (for in 
early life he seems to have hesitated between the sister arts of 
poetry and sculpture), he has been very regular and industrious 
i his application, and he executes with great rapidity. A cata- 
logue of his works, however, would give no idea of their num. 
ber, as the same piece has been frequently repeated, either from 
his own partiality, or the preference of those who have employed 
him. We shall speak of none which we have not some personal 
knowledge of; and, as our limits admonish us, we shall be brief 
in our observations on these. The general character of Canova’s 
style is marked by great freedom and decision, consistent with a _ 
respectful adherence to the models found among the legacies of 
antiquity. Perhaps in some instances this adherence has been 
carried too far; to us it seems a little too /earned to give Helen 
a bald and oval crown to her head; and we object, though we 
know that we tread even upon the heels of Phidias himself 
when we venture to object, to the golden frontlet on the brow of 
Hebe, and the golden urn in her hand. We are aware.that no 
usage is more consecrated by the practice of all antiquity, yet it 
does appear to us a most inconsistent one. It has of late be- 
come usual to vary the shades of a profile, to give lightness to 
the hair, and whiteness to the shirt and cravat. It is said that 
this is an improvement, and an advancement towards a miniature 
painting; and so it is—an advancement which makes the thing 
uself neither profile nor painting; and the effect prodaced by 
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this change of colours is, to make that attended to, which it is 
the very essence of profile to disregard; and as the shirt, white 
in reality, is given white on the paper, we naturally infer that the 
face black on the paper, is also black in reality. The attempt 
to give reality to any part of a whole which is mtended for imita- 
tion, seems to mvolve the same absurdity in eo as that to 


which we bave alluded in profile drawing. Hf, becanse Hebe 
really poured wectar from a golden urn, her statue is also to have 
a golden urn instead of a marble copy in its hand, by the same 
rule some liquor as hke nectar as may be, should be placed in the 
urn; by the same rule, colour should be given to her cheeks, and 
a muslin or gauze robe thrown round her for drapery. It it easy 
to see that this practice consistently followed, would end in the 
total destruction of sculpture as a fine art. No one, we pre- 
sume, will defend the busts so‘often exhibited, in which marbles 
of different colours are adapted to the different parts of the 
head and dress; no one can behold without a prophane smile, 
the misdirected devotion, which, in small Catholic churches, is 
suffered to dress up the pictures of the Virgin and chiid with 
real ornaments and clothes; yet both these practices may be 
well defended, if Phidias or Canova be right m theirs; but the 
mconsistency to which they necessarily Jead, and the false prm. 
ciple on which they are founded, are manifest in all three. 

As compared with sculptors of elder times, Canova is remark- 
able for the superior interest which he throws into faces of re- 
pose or beauty; in this respect, perhaps the very faultless har- 
mony of features observable m antient statues, becomes itself a 
fault, as diminishing the interest of spectators. Canova was em- 
ployed to supply a Venus for the Florentme Gallery, in place of 
the celebrated de Medicis; the substitute stands now with the 
other choice treasures of that mestimable collection, in the oc- 
tagon room of the Tribuna, and it may be matter of speculation 
for the gallantry of the Dilettanti to determine how to dispose 
of her, when the original Goddess herself returns to her long 
abandoned shrines. 


Ipsa Paphum sublimis abit, sedesque revisit 
Leta suas ; ubi templum illi, centumque Sabo 
Thure calent arz, sertisque recentibus halant. 


Our reason for mentioning the Venus of Canova, was to illw- 
trate the remark preceding. It would be invidious to compare 
the two statues, and the modern artist has with great judgment 
put it out of our power, by the size and drapery of his own 
work; but there can be no question, that in beauty of face, if 
expression be the life of beauty, he has a decided superiority. 

Another peculiarity of his style, we imagine, consists in the 
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polish of the human skin; this is a matter of mere detail, and 
yet its effects are considerable. A polished surface usually car- 
ries with it the idea of hurduess ; the beauty of the humaa skin 
consists in a smooth, elastic softvess. We think, therefore, that 
the very high polish of some of the antient statues, aud of those 
of Michael Angelo, and the luminaries of his age, is prejudicial 
to their effect. Canova chastens the polish of the skin, and re- 
lieves it by an increased brilliancy ot the drapery and objects 
around. 

One of the great uses to which the talent of the most eminent 
sculptors has been employed since the Christian @ra, is the 
adorning the sepulchres of the dead. We are rather inclined 
to think that in times anterior, this department was consigned, 
if not to very inferior, certainly not to the eminent artists of the 
day, who seein to have reserved themselves for living greatness, 
or the shrimes of Divinity. Canova has had his full share of 
this employment; Venice is euriched with several of his monu- 
ments, but of this description the best which we have seen js the 
tomb of Alfieri in the Church of Santa Croce at Florence. 
Every one who has read the memoirs of this singular man must 
know something of the Countess d’Albany: neither separation 
nor time seem to have shaken her devoted attachment; and we 
know not how she could more appropriately, or more decidedly 
have honoured the memory of the departed poet, than by erecting 
his mausoleum by those of the greatest men whom Italy has 
ever produced. Boccaccio, Galileo, and Michael Angelo sleep 
here, not to mention Machiavelli, a slandered name, whose 
tomb bears this short inscription, ‘Tanto nomini nullum par 
clogima.’ ‘Lhe tomb of Alfieri is a large Sarcophagus, sur- 
mounted at each corner by a scenic masque ; in the centre of it 
is the medallion of the poet; a single colossal figure, crowned 
as the antient Cybele, and personifying Italy, stands leaning on 
the tomb, and weeping. ‘There is something 1n the simplicity 
of this composition, and the size of all the parts, that is very 
sublime and imposing ; any thing so very simple, and seemingly 
so common, must suffer by description, but those who have seen 
the tomb, will consider our praise of it as falling far short of 
the limits of justice. 

The Magdalene of Canova we have only seen in a cast, but 
80 good a one, as to strike us very forcibly. Sheis ou her knees, 
and, leaning backward, her long loose hair falls carelessly on her 
shoulders and over her breast; her streaming eyes are fixed on 
the cross, which she holds in both her hands before ber, and 
her speedy departure is announced by the general appearance of 
Wasting and debility, which is in a wonderful manner thrown 
ever her whole form, and made to consist with sull remaining 
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beauty. This it ts clear was the great difficulty which the artist 
had to encounter, and which few of the celebrated painters, in 
treating of the same subject, seem duly to have considered ; 
Canova has certamly overcome it; the traces of fastings and 
vigils, of penances and mental agomies, are all, as they ought to 
be, forcibly marked, but inherent beauty still remains, and, 
wasted as her form is, no portion of graceful contour seems to 
have escaped. There is a little concetto in our authoress’ ac. 
count, but as we know it on the whole to be very faithful, and 
as we have cited no specimen of her writmg, we will give it. 


“ Genuflessa, anzi sui propri talloni abbandonata, coi capelli 
sparsi, e dalle lunghe vigilie, e dalle astinenze. lunghe indebolita 
spossata, con |’anima, tutta sugli occhi, e questi fisi tenendo ad 
una Croce, che sostiene con ambe le mani appoggiate sopra le sue 
ginocchia, questa meravigliosa figura, mirabile sforzo d’una sublime 
idea riunisce in sé ad un tratto i] tempo passato, il presente, |’av- 
venire ; cid ch’ ella fu, cid ch’ ella é, cid ch’ ella in breve sara. 
La sua passata bellezza tuttavia si manifesta nella purita dei bei 
eontorni del suo volto, che pur rimangono intatti, e nella somma rego- 
lavita delle ben scelte, ed armoniche sue proporsioni. Con le sue la- 
grime cocentissime che bruciano gli occhi da cui escono, e le gote 
sopra cui cadono, col suo intenso dolore, che lazra l’anima, con la 
funesta degradazione di tutto il suo individuo ella ci fa conoscere il 
suo stato presente. L’avvenire finalmente nella vicina sua estin- 
semen peicne pare veramente, ch’ ella sia vicina a spirare ]altimo 
soffio della sua misera vita, e che le manchi perfino quel raggio 
di speme, che lucido brilla in quei miseri istanti, ultimo, e miste- 
rioso dono d’un Dio oltre ogni espressione demente.” P. 84. 


We shall conclude what we have to say with a remark or two 
on one of Canova’s statues, to which we have before alluded, the 
Hebe. From the very nature of the subject, it bears no con 
parison with many other of his works, m pomt of grandeur or 
sublimity ; but we think it by far the most beautiful and most 
pleasing. We know not that we ever saw any thing to compare 
with jt for lightness and airiness of expression, with the excep- 
tion of a Pomona among the antiques of the Florentine gallery, 
which is of much larger size, stepping forward on a foot that 
Cinderella herself might have envied. The Hebe of Canova 
is rather under the common size; she has no dress, or even omma- 
ment of any kind (excepting the frontlet commented on im a for- 
mer part of this article) down to the waist, below which, a plain 
cincture collects, and sustains a slight drapery, and is then tied 
behind in a careless, but not inelegant knot. The drapery, which 
rises a very little above the cincture, flounces over it i the most 
natural’ manner imaginable, and as the figure is in the attitude of 
one advancing, floats behind in a light fold or two, and gathers 
yo tightly m front, as to have a transparent appearance. It 
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reaches only to the knee, and the Goddess stands with one foot 
advanced on a gently swelling cloud. The right hand, raised 
oa high, bolds a golden urn, and the left a cup of the same 
metal ; she seems im the act of pouring from one vessel into 
the other; and this circumstance, perhaps, affords the only 
ground of exception that we are aware of, to the conception of 
the statue. It wel have occurred to our readers, that there is 
some inconsistency m this employment with the rapid motion 
which both her attitude and drapery imply. ‘To this objection, 
we coufess we have no answer ready; but in the contemplation 
of her beautiful form, of the composed cheerfulness of her ex= 
pressive face, and in the géneral character of sprightly inno- 
cence, so congenial to her, whom the poetic and fanciful devo- 
tion of the Greeks worshipped as the Goddess of Youth, criti- 
cism is constrained to be silent. 

Our Ltalian readers will not be displeased at the insertion of 
the following elegant compliment to Canova, addressed to the 
Hebe, by Ippolito Pindemonte, one of the most distinguished 
poets of moderna Ltaly. He has published some translations 
from Homer and Virgil, and a tragedy Arminio of no common 
merit. 


«« Dove per te, celeste ancella, or vassi, 
Che di te l’aurea, eterna mensa or privi? 
Come degni cangiar gli astri nativi 
Con questi luoghi tenebrosi, e bassi ? 


O Canova immortal, che indietro lassi 
L.’ Italico scarpello, e il Greco arrivi, 
Sapea, che i marmi tuoi son molli, e vivi, 
Ma chi visto t’avea scolpite i passi? 


Spirar qui vento ogni pupilla erede, 
E la gonna investir, che frettolosa 
Si ripiega ondeggiando, e indietro riede, 


E natura, onde legge ebbe ogni cosa, 
Che pietra e moto in un congiunti vede, 
Per un istante si riman pensosa.”’ 


We trust we shall be excused for detaining our readers so long 
ona subject, which may almost seem foreign to the purpose of 
our labours; but the fine arts are among the appropriate orna- 
nents of a great and flourishing empire, and we shall think that 
we have done some service, if we stimulate domestic talent, by 
turning its attention to foreign excellence. It 1s an unwise, as 
well as an illiberal patronage, which confines itself to the encou- 
ragement of native genius. ‘There is no commerce, in which’ 
monopoly is of so fatal a tendency, as in that of the fine arts; 
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without models it may be Jong, but without rivals it seems almost 
impossible that we should ever attain to excelleace ; industry 
will soon languish, and seli-complacc ney be easily satisfied ; but 
with far competition and /air encouragement, we have no rea- 
son in time to fear a world against us.—Without reproach we 
may at this day use the words of one of our countrymen, 
whose merits Italy herself was the first to acknowledge: we are 
“a nation not siow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and 
piercing spirit ; acute to invent, subtile, and sinewy to discourse; 
not beneath the reach of any poiut, the highest, that human ca- 
pacity can soar to.” 





Arr. V. The Claims of Dr. Priestley in the Controversy 
with Bishop Horsley, restated and vindicated, &c. By 
Thomas Belsham. pp. 104. Johnson. 

A Plea for Unitarian Dissenters: in.a Letter of Expostu- 
lation, §c. By. Robert Aspland. pp. 139. Hackney. 


Johnson. 


IN uniting these productions in the same paper, we are not 
merely influenced by the relation in which their authors stand ; 
as “* mighty men of renown” im the sect of which we are in- 
formed they are the leaders. ‘Though they pursue their pur- 
pose by a different route, the object to which they tend, as 
menacing our Establishment, is identical. While the one 
works under the foundation, laid in the remotest antiquity ; the 
other directs his artillery against the superstructure, raised and 
adorned by our ancestors. ‘The magnitude of their attempts 
would not, we are conscious, so far compensate for the imbe- 
cility of the execution ; as to justify us in making their works 
the object of extended consideration. But the splendor of 
Bishop Horsley’s name still gives importance to the subject, 
which the restless and meddling confidence of Mr. Thomas 
Belsham has revived, and still continues to obtrude upon the 
public notice. And as our attention is principally challenged 
to the controversy mn which he engaged with Dr. Priestley; a 
review of the claims of these writers cannot be an unacceptable 
offering to our readers. 

To form a just idea of the controversy, and of the pleasing 
perplexity into which it wandered under the management of Dr. 
Priestley, we must keep our view steadily fixed on the different 
objects, which the disputants respectively laboured to establish. 
The statement of this preliminary point we shall take, without 
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exception or diminution, from Dr. Priestley’s last view of the 
Controversy. 


« What I undertook to prove, from what is now extant concern- 
ing the state of opinions in early times was, that the faith of the 

rimitive church was Unitarian. Qn the contrary, Bishop Horsley 
said that it must have been Trinitarian, because that doctrine ap- 
pears in the writings of Barnabas and Ignatius.” Priestley’s Tracts, 
p. 472. 


This object being proposed by the disputants, the weight or 
authority by which the Unitarian champion carried the question 
against his Orthodox opponent, is thus stated in “ The Claims 
of Dr. Priestley restated and vindicated, by ‘Thomas Belsham.” 


—— “ upon the whole he had made good his allegations, and 
particularly, That in his assertion of the perfect Unitarianism of the 
great body of Hebrew Christians, he was supported by Tertullian, 
Athanasius, Epiphanius, and above all by the learned and celebrated 
Origen.’”’? Pref. p. iii. 


Such was the object to be attained ; and such the means by 
which it has béen accomplished; to the infinite satisfaction of 
the Unitarian champions, and the great edification of their readers. 
But on observing the immense disparity which exists between the 
testimony of four witnesses, and * what is now extant concerning 
the state of opinions in early times ;” it appears at least requisite, 
that this testimony should be full and consistent. On comparing 
the means applied, with the end to be accomplished, it seems ne- 
cessary, that the evidence of those witnesses should go directly to 
the estal!.shment of the point at issue, “ that the faith of the pri- 
mitive church was Unitarian.” This, however, 1s so far from be- 
ing the case, that it is not even'pretended. On reverting to the 
the fundamental question on which Bishop Horsley and Dr. 
Priestley divided, the curiosity of the matter 1s, that the witnesses 
challenged by the latter, wheu heard fully out, deliver a testimony 
unequivocally in favour of his opponent. As far as the general 
testimony of Tertullian, Origen, Athanasius and Epiphanius may 
be taken, as equivalent or exclusive of “ what is now extant con- 
cerning the state of opinions in early times ;” it admits of no dis. 
pute, tha: they have not merely declared it to be their opinion, 
but have represented it to be the common opinion of their umes*, 


— 





* Tert adv. Prax. cap. ii. p. 501. c. sqq. Orig. de Princip. Lib. I. 
cap. i. § 2.4. Tom. I. p. &. sqq- S. Athan. De Decret. Syn. 
Nicen. Tom. I. p. 233. Expos. Psalm. Ixviii. Tom. Il. p. 1134. d. 
S. Epiphan. Her. xxxi. p. 202. b. = 
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that “ the faith of the primitive church—imust have been Trini. 
tarian.” 

Although those early writers have not delivered any testimony, on 
the main point of dispute, “ the faith of the Primitive Church,” 
which can be tortured into a proof in favour of the original as. 
sumption, “ that it was Unitarian ;” they have dropped some 
obscure and casual expressions on the state of the early Heretics, 
which the patrons of that notion find fully adequate to answer 
their purpose, and consequently press into their service. Out 
of the four witnesses cited in evidence, three, it is true, are 
rather stubborn and reserved, in staung any thing to the purpose; 
and as such, the Unitarian advocate is somewhat shy m appealing 
to their authority. ‘This deficiency of evidence 1s, however, fully 
made up by the testimony of one who was a host in strength ; 
inustering confideuce propostionable to the alliance, he now man- 
fully avows, “ that im his assertion of the perfect Unitarianism of 
the great body of the Hebrew Christians he is supported—above 
all, by the learned and celebrated Origen.” 

‘The examination of this witness we shail reserve for a proper 
occasion. We shall in the mean time claim the liberty of offer. 
ing a word in reply to the testimony of the other witnesses sum. 
moned on the part of the Unitarians. And although the allegers 
of this evidence have exhibited rare specimens of their talent at 
quotation, we shall admit this testimony, according to their own 
mterpretation ; having that experience of the weakness of our 
opponents, which renders us secure, that with whatever weapons - 
they may be supplied, they must be harmless in the hands of the 
imbecile. ‘he comfort which Dr. Priestley derives to himself, 


from the testimony of ‘Tertullian and St. Athanasius *, he ex- 
presses in the following terms : 


* Nothing can well be more evident than that Tertullian repre- 
sents the great body of unlearned christians in his times as Unitarians, 
and even holding the doctrine of the Trinity in great abhorrence. 
It is hardly possible in any forny of words to describe this state of 
things more clearly than he does.’’ Priest]. Tracts, p. 217.— 
“like Tertullian, he [Athanasius] acknowledged the unitarian 
doctrine to be od prevalent among the lower class of people in his 
own time. He calls them the of xeAao!, the many, and describes them 
as persons of “ Jow understanding. Things that are sublime and 
difficult,” he says, “ are not to be apprehended except bv faith; 
and ignorant people must fall, if they cannot be persuaded to rest 
in faith, and avoid curious questions.” Id. Ibid. p. 55. 
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* Tert. adv. Prax. cap. iii. p. 502. a. S. Athan. de Incarn. 
Verb. contr. Paul. Samosat. Tom, I. p. 591. ed. 1686. ' 
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Let it be only imagined, however, that these Unitarians were 
Sabellians, and when the opinions of these heretics respecting 
the person of Christ are known, they will leave the testimony of 
those witnesses somewhat less than useless to those, who, assert 
bis proper humamty. We have already supplied the text, on 
which we expatiate, from’ Dr. Priestley; we subjoin the com- 
mentary from the same curious reasoner. 


“ Tertullian lived in Africa where there scems to have been a 
reater inclination for the Unitarian doctrine than there was at 
ome, as we may collect from the remarkable popularity of Sabel- 
lius in that country, and other circumstances. Athanasius also— 
was of the same country, residing chiefly in Egypt, though he had 
seen a great part of the christian world and was well acquainted with 
it’ Id. Thid. p. 116. 


The state of the question is semewhat altered by this curious 
concession. ‘Lhe testimony of Tertullian and St. Athanasius is 
thus so far from proving that “ the great body of unlearned chris- 
tians in their times were Unatarians ;” that it specifically evinces, 
that ‘the common herd of those, who were less accurately instract- 
ed in the christian mysteries, in certain districts, were Sabellians*? 
The meauing thus assigned to their words challenges the support 
of higher vouchers than it finds in the incautious concession of 
Dr. Priestley; it is unquestionably established by the context of 
Tertullian and St. Athanasius, and the circumstances under which 





* That Tertullian and St. Athanasius allude, in the passages 
cited supr. p. 506. n. *. to the Sabellians, cannot admit of a doubt. 
(1) The testimony of both is delivered in tracts expressly written 
against the followers of Sabellius. (2) They both speak in the 
same terms, of the effect which the doctrine of the Trinity had 
apon those Uuitarians. Tert. ibid. erpavescunt ad ceconomiam. 
S. Athan. Contr. Greg. Sabel. Tom. IIL. p. 41. b. ixess bv Teds 
izes Tlatipa. LA DORE rh» Budde. (3) Tertullian in his context, 
clearly shews, that the Unitarians to whom he alludes, were Sa. 
bellians. Ibid. cap. ili. p. 502, a.—** expavescunt ad Cconomiam: 
numerum et dispositionem TRINITATIs divisionem praesumunt 
Unitatis.—Monarchiam inguiunt tenemus.’? Cconomia, hows 
ever was the term which the Orthodox opposed to the Monarchia 
of the Sabellians, to contradistinguish their doctrme. Id. ibid. 
cap. ii. p. 501. b. “ Nos vero & semper et nunc magis, ut in- 
structiores per Paracletum deductorem scilicet omnis veritatis, 
unicum quidem Deum credimus; sub hac tamen dispensatione, 
quam Cconomiam dicimus,’ &¢c. Hence Tertullian describes his 
opponents under the term, Monarchiant; Ibid. cap. x. p. 505. a.— 
“ neque Pater idem et Filius, ut sint ambo unus,—— quod vanis- 
simi isti Monarchiani volunt.’’ 
they 
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they delivered their testimony. ‘To appreciate the weight of this 
evidence, so triumphantly challenged by our opponents, we may 
appeal to the authority of the same witnesses, on the opinions of the 
Sabellians. So far, however, were they from agreeing with the 
Unitarians in considering Christ a mere Man ; that, straining many 
a pitch above the highest Orthodoxy, they asserted that he was, 
not merely God, but God the Father*. We now refer it back to 
Mr. ‘Thomas Lelsham to shew us, how far the testimony of ten 
thousand such witnesses may go, in establishing what he has un- 
dertaken to make good, on the part of his revered and learned 
friend; “ that in his assertion of the perfect Unitarianism of the 
great body of Hebrew Christians, he is supported by ‘Tertullian 
and Athanasius,’ &c. 

Of how little use soever the accounts are found which are ex. 
tant respecting the Sabellians, those respecting the Ebionites are 
more promising to the cause of Unitarianism ; as they rejected 
the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity. As the former afford an op- 
portuwity for citing the testimony of Tertullian and St. Athanasius; 
the latter furnish an occasion of appealing to the testimony of 
Origen and St. Epipbanius: and thus, however defective the 
Unitarian theories are m learned authority, it cannot be denied, 
their margins are decorated with learned quotation. Wishing to 
reserve the best dish of our literary repast for the last, we shall 
still defer the dissection of “ the learned and celebrated Origen.” 
The logical skill by which it is proved, by Epiphanius’s aid f, 
that the Nazarenes were the same as the Ebionites, and both 
identical with the primitive Jewish believers, is thus oracularly 
laid down by the great advocate of the cause at issue. 


“‘ Concerning the Nazarenes,”—Epiphanius ‘ says that they 
were Jews in all respects, except “ that they believed in Christ ; but 
I do not know whether they hold the miraculous conception, or 
not.”” This amounts to no more than a doubt, which he afterwards 
abandoned, by asserting that the Ebionites held the same opinion con- 
cerning Christ with the Nazarenes, which opinion he expressly states 
to be their belief, that Jesus was a mere man, and the son of Joseph.” 
Id. ibid. pp. 23, 29. 





* Tert adv. Prax. cap, i. p. 500. “ Ipsum dicit Patrem des 
scendisse in virginem, ipsum ex ea natum, ipsum passum, denique 
ipsum esse Jesum Christum. S. Athan, Orat. 1V. contr. Arian, 

om. II. p. 623. d. 0 Laferris rd imerndepua, roy adrian ‘Tidy 5 
Mariga Atyour®, % ixaregov dvaigivrG, ore piv “Vids, rev 
Flaréga, ore dt Darng, rev" Tisv. 

+ S. Epiphan. Heer. xxix. p. 123. a. Har. xxx. p. 125.4, 
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Admitting this demonstration to be valid in its concatenation 
of proofs, a few links are unfortunately wanting to connect the 
chain from the times of St. Epiphanius to the age of the Apostles. 
Dr. Priestley has indeed sagely observed that large bodies do not 
readily change their religious opinions; but we require .a little 
more than his word for the assumption, that those heretics were 
any thing but few and contemptible. And if any respect be due 
to the testimony of St. Epiphanius, on the assumption of whose 
integrity as a witness we at present reason, those heretics not 
only changed their opinions, but infected each other with their im- 
pious errours*, Allowing any weight to his testimony, it seems 
to be consequently of small importance to the Unitarian to prove, 
that they agreed in any opinion; until it be shewn that they were 
identical with the primitive Hebrew believers, and retained their 
common notions pure and uncorrupted. But for this purpose 
the Unitarian reasoner must seek another witness, besides the one 
whom he cites in evidence. So far is St. Epiphanius from repre- 
senting those Ebionites and Nazarenes, who agreed in rejecting 
the divinity of our Lord, as identical, either in their opinions or 
origin, with the primitive Hebrew believers ; that he dates the 
rise of both the former from the siege of Jerusalem under Titus +, 
aud while he classes and stigmatises them as heretics, in the come 
mon notion which they embraced of the person of Christ, he 
distinctly represents the original Jewish Church as orthodox in 
its opimions. On hearing the evidence of this witness out, it 
affords, as must be confessed, a curious testimony in favour of 
“ what (Dr. Priestley) undertook to prove” by the assistance of 
St. Epiphanius and other ancient writers; “ that the faith of 
the * gems church was Unitarian.” 

ut however sturdy the last witness is found, in making any 
disclosure, at all detrimental to the orthodox cause, or favour- 
able to the cause of the Unitarians; the next witness speaks 
to the point, and delivers his testimony, not less freely than 
fully. Such at least is the opinion of that great oracle of the 
sect, Mr. Belsham’s learned predecessor. 


“‘ Indeed Origen’s own words,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘ are too 
express to admit of any doubt of this. Those,’? says he, “ ofthe 
Jews who believe that Jesus is the Christ, are called Elionites.” 
And these Ebionites Origen says were of two sorts, one of them 
believing the miraculous conception, and the other not; but all 
of them considering Christ as a mere man.’ Id. ibid. P. 29. 








~ nteetindined 


* Epiphan. Har. xxix. p. 123. b. 126. ¢. 
+ Id. ibid. p. 124. b, 125. b. 
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This testimony, of which it may be observed, that it is as 
short and sweet as it is explicit and decisive, we shall however 
take the liberty of stating, im both passages, with the context; as 
revealing a little more of the history of those favourite Ebionites 
than their followers feel a pride in avowing. 


*« Those of the Jews who believe on Jesus have not deserted 
their paternal law ; for eg? Rett according to it, thence deriving 
their appellation from the arliness of the law.- For a beggar 
among hs Jews, is called Editon ; and those of the Jews who re- 
ceive Jesus as the Christ are called Ebionites*.”’ * Let some be 
set down who receive Jesus, and on that account vaunt that 
are Christians ; notwithstanding that, according to the law of the 
Jews, they wish to live as the multitude of Hebrews, (such are the 
two species of Ebionites ; who either confess like us, that Jesus 
was born of x virgin, or that he was not thus bern, but as other 


men :) how does the reproach affect those of the church, whom 
Celsus terms from the multitude t ?”’ 


If it was the intention of “the learned and celebrated Ori- 
gen,” in this description, to identify the original Jewish believers, 
with the Ebionites, his contemporaries ; it must be confessed 
that his description of the primitive Hebrew Church and their 
representatives, is couched in very ctful language ¢! From 
the first of these passages it seems difficult, by any art of critical 

but that Fb 


chemistry to extract any meaving, 1onite was a term 
of reproach applied to all Judaisers ; whatever might have been 
their opinion of the person of Jesus. From the last it seems 


al — 





* Orig. contr. Cels. Lib. If. cap. i: Tom. BE. p. 385. c.— 
ef awd ledaiay sis rov “nosy amisedovres S maradrehoinan Tov 
wa rev vo.ov" Bit yaexat’ adrov, Emaryuo THs xara THv Ex 
Soxtiv Whuygeias rH vow yeyernudvr. “ECiwy re yao 5 wlayis 
wage Tudains xarevrar x 'Efiavaios yonmarigsow of dma Isdaian 
tw "Inotv, ws Xevgiv wacadeSamevs. Ed. Spene. p. 56. 

+ Id. ibid. Lib. V. cap, Ixi, p. 624 f. sqq.—swoav de tives % 
trav Incwy dmodex sect, ws wxge taro Xeisiavoi sivas aeypuras. Ett 
dé nate Tov “Ledaiwy vonov ws ta Indaian mann. Cit eScruutes 
(fro. F siciv of Uirlol “EBrevaio, ara ix magteve: d.cdkoyauras 
Quoies wisiv Tov “Lnctv, % sy, btw yeyewHodai, GAA’ dis THs AMOS 
GrSpwBss*) ri rare Deges elernma rois @rd Tis éxndrncias Ss awe TH 
wArnces. wvopacer d Keacos. Ed. Spenc. p. 272. 

t As in the foregoing passage Origen -scarcely allows. the Ebi- 
onites the name of Christians, 2 little lower down he terms them 
heretics ; and declares, that both the sects into which they were 
divided rejected the Epistles of St. Panl; Orig. ibid. cap. Ixv. 
p- 628. c. Conf. 8. Epiphan. Her, xxx. Tom. I. p. 149. b. a 
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difficult to press out any other meaning, fitted to our purposes 
than, that, of those Judaisers, who were distinguished from the 
members of the Church, and scarcely deserving of the name of 
Christians, two kinds were denominated Ehionites. 

It will not we imagine, be denied, that a term applied as a 
name of reproach *, affords rather curious ground to rest an 
argument upon ; and the polemic who plants hunself upon such 
dlippery ground, in maintaining a favourite point, would do well 
to look to his heels, lest the ballast of too much brains should 
eudanger his footing. ‘Those who have but experience sufficient 
to know, how sects and parties, not merely in religious but 
secular concerns, bandy compliments ; must know, that their 
names Of reproach, are not a/ways chosen or applied, with 
logical precision. ‘The orthodox of the Athanasian age were 
called Sabellians; the Unitarians of the last age were called 
Socinians ; and those of the present age are denoininated Deists 
and Infidels. But we believe it never entered into the concep- 
tioa of any head, but one contrived like Dr. Priesiley’s, te con- 
clude, that the differené denominations thus confounded under 
the same term, were literally the same ; because they were stmi- 
larly termed. 

This slight flaw in the testimony of the learned and celebrated 





* Mr. Jones has indeed objected, Seq. to Eccl. Research. p. 183. 
and before him Mr. Toland, Nazaren. ch. viii. p. 29: That the word 
Ebion was not applied, as a term of reproach. Granting this to be 
the case, it does not affect the point in dispute; which is confined to 
an inference deduced from the testimony of Origin: in whose age 
the word certainly received this application : vid.sup. p, 510,n.*, But 
the objections of M. M. Jones and Toland are not founded in fact ; 
as the latter gentleman was given to understand by Dr. Mangey, 
who left him very little to rejoin on this subject, Toland. Mongo- 
neut. p. 170. We subjoin a few of the reasons, which confirm us 
in the same opinion, (1) The term 2vax, properly signifies, not 
merely a poor-man, but a beggar; vid. Deut. xv. 4. Job. xxxi. 19. 
Ps. cxl. 13. (2) This sense it possesses derivatively ; as descended 
from the root nas to crave. (3) In this sense it is put in appo- 
sition with »2p needy, Deut. xxiv. 14. Job. xxiv. 14. Ps. xxxviiiy 14 
xl. 18. Ixx. 6. Ixxiv. 21. (4) To this sense it is limited by Origen 
and. Epiphanius; who were both versed in Hebrew; the latter 
being considered a ‘converted Jew. Vid. supr. p. 570, a, *. 
S. Epiphan. Her. xxx. p. 141.— Efiar ixadsito—é wroyds x) TaAas. 
In which short definition, wrwx3; a poor-man, is accurately distin- 
guished from ivan a beggar, by the essential difference of bei 
aoe which reduces the Hebrew word to a term 
reproach, : 


, Origin 
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Origen” was not wholly lost on the observation of Dr. Horsley, 
He accordingly put in his exceptions ; but as the reply of Dr, 
Priestley is a curiosity, we subjom the answer and its rejoinder 
as we find them reported by Mr. Belsham. | 


“ Upon the first of these citations (from Origen) the Bishop 
remarks, that “ the word Ebionite, in Origen’s time, had out- 
grown its original meaning,” (Tracts. p. $8.) so as to include the 
orthodox Jewish believers: to which Dr. Priestley replies, 
(Tracts, p. 19. p. 30. ed. 1815,) that “ this is a gratuitous con- 
jecture of his own, contradicted by the unanimous testimony of 
antiquity, aud that if true, it must have made three sorts of 
Ebionites, and not two only.” Pref. p. v. 


The reader will discern, from the words in Italics, how much 
this ingenious reply of Dr. Priestley’s derives from the learni 
of the last reporter ; the opinion of Petavius, Bp. Bull, and 
De la Rue*, being now made “ the gratuitous conjecture” of 
Bishop Horsley. But the force of Dr. Priestley’s reply rather 
challenges our admiration. In order to give it full effect, we shall 
Hlustrate it by a familiar example. ‘The term Socinian is now 
applied, and as Mr. Aspland declares, is applied as a term of 
reproach, to the Unitarians ; in the same manner as the term 
Ebionite was applied m Origen’s days, to the Hebrews of the 
orthodox and deistical communion. From hence a man of 
plain understanding would merely infer with Bishop Horsley, 
that the word has now “ outgrown its original meaning.” No; 
replies the objector, “ if this be true, it makes three sorts of 
Unitarians ;” i. e. we conjecture, Socinians, Unitarians, and 
certain Noudescripts, which possess the name of the one, but 
the qualities of neither. If these instances be not parallel, we 
now challenge Mr. Belsham to point out, in what they essen- 
tially differ ? 

Having thus heard the testimony of this unanswerable witness 
to the close, Jet us now attend to the conclusion which it irre- 
fragably establishes. 


“« What I undertook to prove,” states Dr. Priestley, “ was, that 
the faith of the primitive church was unitarian.’’ ‘“ And 
the whole,”’ restates Mr. Belsham, “ he made good his allegations, 
and particularly, that in his assertion of the perfect unitarianism of 
the great body of Hebrew Christians, he was supperted—abeve all, 
by the learned and celebrated Origen.” 














* Petav. not. in S. Epiphan. Her, xxx. § 3. Tom. Il. p. 55. 
D. Bull, Jud. Cathol, Eccl. cap. ii. § 18. p. $03. Patr. Benedict. 
in Orig. Tom. I. p. 585. n. f. 
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We have thus followed this curious demonstration to the 
-tlose, with as much gravity as we could muster on an occasion 
so fertile in the ridiculous. And while we feel curious to be 
juformed what it may be which Dr. Priestley has proved, wé 
challenge the advocate of his fame and the participator of his 
triumphs, to point out, in the whole range of theology, Mr. 
Jones’s labours excepted, another attempt at argument, whicli 
makes a pretence to learning or research, which is half so despi- 
cable as the present. We call for another instance, in which the 
reading is more shallow, the argument more weak than this hap- 
piest effort of the genius and learning of “ the indefatigable and 
undaunted champion of the Divine Unity.” 

Thus far we have considered the controversial claims of Dr; 
Priestley, without any particular regard: to the seasonable cas- 
tigation which his errors received from the powerful arm of 

ishop Horsley. . The respective merits of these opponents wé 


are now fated to consider, whom no man has ever had tlie front . 


to compare ; until Mr. ‘Thomas Belsham undertook to insult the 
memory of that able prelate, and the common sense of his readers, 
by proclaiming, that. he was foiled 1m .argument by that mise- 
rable driveller, whose pretensions, the most superficial observer 
must see through and despise. As every ardent admirer of Dr. 
Priestley is entitled to our peculiar respect ; as the calumniator 
of Bishop Horsley stands indebted to our supreme regard ; and 
as Mr, Thomas Belsham has claims ofa private nature upon 
“ the wise men of the’ British Critic ;” we shall now transfer 2 
little of our regard from the principal to the accessary in this 
controversy, which he has undertaken to revive. We have no 
room, aud have little inclination to abuse our readers’ patience 
with the repetition of the shallow impotence in which the 
friend and. successor of Dr. Priestley, exhausts his efforts at 
being severe and contemptuous, The competency of Mr. 
Thomas Belsham, in point of knowledge and discernment, to 
form any opinion on the subject before us, is the. exclusive 
object of our subsequent remarks on his work. For this pur- 
pose, we shall set the controversy which he has restated, in the 
light in which it strikes the sagacity of such a reviewer. 


“ The character of Origen,” says Mr. Belsham, “and the 
existence of an orthodox Hebrew church at lia, which discarded 
the rites of the law, are the prssciaet topics of controversy between 
Dr. Horsley and Dr. Priestley. Other questions, however, of minor 
importance occasionally intepyened.” P. 25. t 


_ Sueh indisputably was the channel into which Dr. Priestley 
industriously laboured to divert the controversy, from the 
Orginal fundamental question, on the testimony of Ecclesiastical 

Ll Antiquity, 
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Antiquity, and the faith of the primitive Hebrew Church. . I) 
the last series of “ Letters” to which Dr. Horsley condescended 
to make any reply, such was the ground on which it was exclu. 
sively placed. And this it was which induced his opponent, then 
Bishop of St. David's, to set the question upon the true and 
broad basis; on which his sentiments were formally stated in 
seven distinct propositions, Asa further specimen of Mr. Bel- 
sham’s discernment, we shall give them according to his report- 
mg 5 


“ And as his argument lies in a narrow compass, and ‘is worthy 
of being recorded as a curious specimen of what learning and logic 
are able to accomplish, the’ several steps of his demonstration 
shall be met oe in _ Bahgp A} te P. 409, : 

*¢ I take for granted (says Bishop H.) these things.’ ‘ 

1. “ A Church of Hebrew Christians, alhering to the observance 
of the Mosaic law, subsisted for a time at Jerusalem, and for some 
time at Pella, from the beginning of Christianity until the final 
d.spersion of the Jews by Adrian, 

2. ** Upon this event a Christian Church arose at Elia. 
ae The Church at Elia, often, but improperly called the 
Church of Jerusalem, for Jerusalem was no more; the Church of 
Elia, in its external form, in its doctrines and its discipline, was a 
Greck Church ; and it was governed by a bishop of the uncircum- 
cision.— Again, J take for granted-— 

4. “* That the ebservyation of the Mosaic law in the Primitive 
Church at Jerusalem was a matter of mere habit, and netional 
prejudice, not of conscience —§$. Paul: in all his Epistles, main- 
tains the total insignificance ef the Mosaic law.—the notion. that 
Paul could be mistaken in a paint which is the Bri cipal subject, of 
@ great part of his writings, is an impiety which I cannot impyte to 
our holy brethren the saints o the | rimitive Church of Jerusalem. 
Again, J take for tne 

5. “ That with good Christians, such as I believe the Primitive 





Church of Jerusalem to have been, motives of worldly interest, 
which would not overeome conscience, would nevertheless over- 
come mere habit. 

6, * That the desive of partaking in the privileges of the Alia 
colony would accordingly be a motive, that would prevail with the 
Hebrew Christians of Jerusalem, and reggae Palestine, to 
diyest themselves of the form of Judaism, by laying aside their 
antient customs. J affirm— es 
' "7, “ That a body of orthodox Christians of the Hebrews, were 
actly existing in the world much later than the time of Adrijan,” 

Cote a - 


To apy person, not wilfully blind to the truth, or in utter 
darkness, respecting the great question on which Dr. Horsley — 
‘ard Dr. Priestley were engaged, it must be palpable, be Be 
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main strength of the ground, thus occupied by the Bishop of 
St. David's lies in the tirst four propositions together with the 
last; such being the invincible position, pre-occupied by his 
great’ predecessor, the incomparable Bishop Bull*. For 
must be obvious to the shallowest observer, that, if,. “ from. the 
beginning,” an orthodox. Hebrew Church existed at Jerusalem, 
and continued unul the tunes of Hadrian, it is of no conse- 
quence where it afterwards existed, provided it remained as an 
evidence of the existence of the original orthodox Hebrews. ‘The 
vigorous and indefatigable Dr. Priestley, however, resolved. at 
least to perpetuate the quarrel, as he was unable to suppoft the 
contest, again returned to the charge : with a becoming contempt 
for humbler considerations, overlooking the original question, he 
enters into a vindication of his own candour and originality; re- 
iterates two tremendous objections which had been started of 
the testimony of Clement and Tertullian: and brings up, as his 
reserve, the old and edifying discussion on the testimoiy and evi- 
dence of Origen, and the existence of the Atlian Church. All 
consideration of the original question, and grounds of Bisliop 
Horsley’s defence, being thus judiciously suppressed, the neces- 
sity and even the pretext for rejoining by an observation, was 
thus taken from the Bishop of St. David's, and the controversy 
of necessity died a natural death. : 

Such was the situation of matters when Mr. Thomas Bel- 
sham, itching with the desire of being-known—as the friend of 
Dr. Priestley, and the adversary of Bishop Horsley, pricked 
forward with a flourish, and made his entry into the field. 
Pradently reserving his attack, however, until the moment of 
danger was over, he then courageously demonstrated his prowess 
| insulting a dead adversary, at whom he trembled when alive. 

rom the hero who advanced, thus briskly to the contest, we 
had some right to expect at least an effort, to recover the ground 
from which his predecessor had been driven, or had judiciously 
retired. But how does Mr. Belsham acquit himself in the 
character which he assumed? ‘These who do not know, by 
experience, how shallow itt knowledge and discernment the 
foundation is Jaid on which an Unitarian’s confidence is usually 
built, will find a difficulty in bringing themselves to beli¢ve. 
Incredible however as it may appear, it is notwithstanding a 
fact, that the several positions which Dr. Horsley had “ taken 
as granted,” from benig proved without controversion +, Mr. 


ee i 





* D. Bull. Jud. Eccl. Cath. cap. ii. § 10. §$qq- p- 298. Prim. 
Apost. Trad. cap. i. § 5. 8qq. p: 365. 
+ Vid. D. Bull ut stpr. n. *. 
L12 Belsham 
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Belsham literally imagined so many gratuitous assumptions, 
which rested upon his word. And im a tone of insult and exul- 
tation over an enemy whom he saw vanquished im idea, he believ- 
ed the victory, in order to be decided needed only to be claimed. 


** The whole fabric of the famous church of orthodox christians 
at /Elia, who abandoned at once the institutions of Moses—rests 
solely upon the testimony of Jerome, mure than two hundred and 
fifty years afterward, to this single fact, that in his time there were 
* Hebrews who believed in Christ.’ .And by the learned writers 
own frank and liberal confession, all the rest is taken for granted.” 
P. 62. 


After this observation, we may dismiss Mr. Belsham and his 
vindication, without further ceremony. An empty and confident 
declaimer may, we are conscious, impose upon that enlightened 
auditory who look up to him for illumination in a conventicle ; 
but upon an adversary so grossly deficient in the commonest in. 
formation and discernment, upon the topics to which he pre- 
tends *, “ the wise men of the British Critic” must be pardoned, 
if they waste not another word, even of contempt. | 

With respect to the claims of Bp. Horsley, which have bee 
called in question, it remains not for us to offer any thing in their 
justification. ‘The public has been long made up in its opinion 
on his character, as a polemical writer, and, when it has acquired 
time for judging, it seldom errs from the truth. On his force of 
mind, his copiousness and energy of language, his profound and 
various attainments, it has been lavish in its praise; nor has it 
praised beyond what has been merited. But as infallibility is 
not the lot of man, Bishop Horsley, we fear, has suffered himself 
to be led into error. Deserting the footsteps of Bishop Bull, 
who marshalled his way with a steady and unerring light, for the 
conjectural wanderings of Dr. Mosheim, who, on many subjects 
of primitive antiquity, is not merely a blind, but a treacherous 
guide, he made a false step at the outset, which, with all his abi- 
lity, he was unable to reclaim. ) 

Such, we are inclined to be of opinion, was the case, in his 
attack upon the veracity of Origen ; who had asserted, that “ the 
Jews who believed in Jesus had not deserted their paternal 





* As it may be a matter of curiosity to Mr. Belsham, to hear 
how the several propositions taken as granted by Bp, Horsley have 
been established ; we subjoin a few of the most obvious authorities 
on which they respectively rest. (1) Euseb. Lib. IV. cap. ¥. 
p- 148. 1, 22. sqq- (2) Id. ibid. cap,-vi. p. 146. 1. J: sqq. (3) dd. 
ibid. 146. 1. 4. sqq- (4) Orig. contr. Cels. Il. cap. iii, p, 388. % 
(7) S. Heir. Ep. -xxxix. ad Aug. Tom. I. p. 317. baw” 

aw. 
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jaw *.” But surely on this point we may venture to dissent even’ 
from the high authority of Bishop Horsley, as this fact seems to’ 


be not merely historically but necessarily true: since in desert- 


ing their paternal laws, they must have become exclusively Chris-' 
tians and have consequently ceased to be Jews. Indeed the’ 


assumption of a Hebrew Church at Alia, which had abandoned 
the rites of the Mosaic law, carries to our ears something incon. 
gruous even in the sound +. ‘And as one false step generally’ 
occasions another, the unsoundness thus imtroduced into his 
theory, prevented him from employing those arguments to esta- 
blish a position, virtually true, which his readmg would have 
easily supplied. Such we take to be the vulnerable points in his 
mode of defence. 

Let us however abandon an unfortunate expression which has’ 
no relevancy to a question which turns on the doctrine, not the 
ceremonies of the Primitive Church ; let us assert generally, with 
Bishop Horsley, that ‘ there was a Hebrew Church established’ 
at Aélia,” which acknowledged the divinity of our Lord; at the 
same time allowing full credit to the veracity of Origen, that as 
Hebrews, * they had not (wholly) deserted their paternal law ;’ 
and the antecedent proposition, which is alone worth the pains: 
of contesting, may be easily proved. . 

In the first place, we have the positive testimony of St. Je- 
rome, that synagogues of orthodox Hebrews were, in his own 
age, prevalent in many parts of the East}. In the next place, 
we have the positive authority of St. Epiphanius, that seven 
synagogues existed in the times of Hadrian at Jerusalem, one of 
which remained until the time of Constantine the Great §. And 
on this subject, both those witnesses are above all exception; as 
they visited Jerusalem, and resided in the East for a considerable 
period. Now the synagogue, which continued for this period; 





* Vid. supr. 

+ Orig. contr. Cels. Lib. II. cap. iii. p. 388, d. 

t St. Hier. Epist. lxxxix. ad August. Tom, I. p. $17. “ Usque 
hodie per totas Orientis Synagogas, inter Judzos heresis est, que 
dicitur Minzorum, eta Pharaswis nunc usque damnatur, quos 
vulzo Nazareos nuncupant, qui credunt in Christum, Fi/ium Dei,” 

§ S. Epiph. de Mens. & Pond, Tom. II. p. 170. C= tard 
Cuvaryaryai, ai tv TH Liwy povas Esvmesary ws narwPar, bE dv 
uia wecercipSn, ews xoove Makino ri “Emoxdre, 4 Kwvsavrive 
th Baoirtws. It may be observed in illustration of this account, 
that Constantine had been at considerabie pains to erect Charches 
in the East; and to consecrate the places of worship used by the 
infidels to the purposes of the Christian Religion. 5. Epiph. Her. 
xxx. Tom. I. p. 136. a. b. 
must 
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must have been erected wheu the city of Alia rose out of the ruins 

t Jerusalem ; for the remains of the old city, which had been 
et renewed after its demolition under Titus, were destroyed 
under Hadrian *; and all the synagogues in Judwa, including 
those which have been mentioned by Epiphanius, were burned to 
the ground}. This solitary synagogue, however, which remained 
ull the age of Constantine, could not have been erected by un- 
believing Jews; as they were interdicted, under pain of death, 
fram setting a foot upon the Holy Land Nor could it have 
been erected by the believing Gentiles; for, according to the ex- 
press distinction of St. Ephiphanius, on whose testimony we 
reason, these places of worship were denominated churches, in 
contradistiction from synagogues §. Neither could it have been 
erected by Ebiouttes, or Unitarian believers ; for, according even 
to Dr. Priestley’s adiuission, they were not essentially “distin 
culshed from the Hebiews, and were thus excluded by the eclict 
which banished the Jews. Ors consequence, as the question ad- 
mits of no alternative, they must have been Nazurenes, or Ortho- 
dox Hebrew believers, who differed from their brethren of the 
Gentiles §, probably in thew attachment to the letter of Scrip- 
ture, in their strict observance of the Sabbath, and some cere- 
monies of the synagogue, from whence their place of worship 
derived Its name. 

Leaving the argument therefore of Bishop Horsley to stand in 
proof of the position which he laid down; we add these observa- 
tions, mm support of the conclusion which he maimtamed, While 
we are Informed, on the testimony of the ecclesiastical historians, 
that a church of Gentile converts was established at Athi, under 
a bishop of the uncircumcision; we conceive with Bishop 
Horsley, that it is morally certain, this Church admitted into 
its bosom numberless Lebrew believers, who of consequence 





. Hier. Ep. exxix. ad Dard. Tom. LIF. p. 371. 
‘ ra Machzor P. I. fol. 182. col. 1. (ap. Seld. de Synedr. Vet. 
Ebr. Lib. LH. cap. vil. p. 190. ed. 1679.) 


—ouriir w> an mp » ND} 
NnyDI2 *N2 nw) Meo yaw Aw dy» 
Recordare Domine, qualis fuerit nobis Adrianus— 


Sustulit combussiique rag pe § octoginta Synagogas. 
Conf. Dio. Rom. Hist. Lib. LXEX. cap. xiv. p. 1162. 


t Arist. Pelleus, ap, Euseb. H. E. ib. IV. cap. vi. p- 145. 1. 5. 
¢ Conf. S. Epiphan, Har. xxx. pp. 128. a. 142, a. 
Tract, p. 448. ed. Lond. 1815. 


q Orig. contr. Cels. Lib. IL. cap. iii. p- 388, f, 
discarded 
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discarded the rites of the law. For as the only probability is, 
that the privileges of the lian colony, an hereditary attach- 
ment to the soil of Jerusalem, and the inconveniences attendant 
on emigration, would induce numbers to continue on the site of 
the old city; the only probability is, that on the appointment 
of a new bishop, they would abandon their indifferent cere- 
monies, and conform to the ordinances of the church. But as 
it is equally probable, that the attachment of many to their pa- 
ternal customs would prevail even over these considerations ; we 
further conceive it to be a fact, that besides this Church of Gen- 
tile and Hebrew converts, there was a Synagotue of Nazarenes, 
or orthodox Hebrew believers, settled at lia, who, accord- 
ing to Origen’s notion, had not discarded the rites of the 
Mosaic law. ‘Fhis fact we rest on the authority of St. Epi- 
phanius and St. Jerome; the former of whom states that a 
Synagogue certainly existed at Jerusalem; while the latter 
evinces that it consisted of Nazarenes, whose places of worship 
were, in his own age, prevalent in many parts of the East. 
Under both these views of the question, as well as that taken by 
Bishop Bull, the offensive and defensive operations of Dr. 
Priestley and his advocates seem to be reduced to the same 
desperate case: and Mr. Belshaih’s oil and ik expended to 
no purpose, in vindicating the claims of his departed friend. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 





Art. VI. Memoirs of Lady Hamilton, with illustrative Anec- 
dutes of many of her most particular Friends, and distin- 
guished Contemporaries. 1815. 


WE took up the book before us with two impressions on our 
mind, that we should find it offensive to decency, and injurious 
to the character of Lord Nelson. In the first we acknowledge 
that we were in error; the book 1s as dull and prosing as any 
that we ever laboured through (a bold word for a committee of 
reviewers), but it is not immoral or licentious; but we were not 
deceived by our second impression, and’ on this account we' 
pee: bestow a little time, and space’ on so wretched a pros 
auction. 

When will the shade of our great and beloved warrior be 
allowed to rest in peace? When will a world of malicious wri- 
ters, and wanton readers suffer his human frailties to be for- 
gotten amidst the crowd of his overpowering merits? His fate 
has 
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has been singular and cruel; in bis life-time none so high, and 
so fondly loved ; high for no one dared deny him the first place 
in that profession, on which we then reposed all our hopes of 
security, and raised nearly all our speculations of glory; loved— 
for it was impossible not to love him, whose matchless skill and 
courage were yet exceeded by his aftectionate gentleness to all, 
and his ardent tenderness, “ passing the love of woman,” for 
those who had the happiness to be within his more intimate 
circle. He died, as his biographer has well remarked, not till 
his mission was accomplished, and every Englishman, when he 
heard the news, felt as if he had lost some dear familiar friend, 
A few years have passed, and in consequence of his victories 
the warlike exertions of the country have necessarily taken an- 
other dirgction ; our success in the new line has been equally 
decisive, in it has arisen another Nelson, (we cannot pay even 
Wellington a higher compliment) ; but as a natural consequence 
zeal for naval exploits has languished, and wantonness, malice, 
or spleen, watching the opportunity, have busied themselves to 
expose the infirmities and errors of the departed hero. Is it too 
much to say, that the publick has lent itself to the ungenerous at- 
tempt; we have observed his faults, set them in our note-books, 
conned, and learned them by rote with a curiosity wanton and 
ungrateful in the extreme. 

‘This is not the first time, that we have been called upon to 
reprehend such shameful publications ; in going into the follow- 
ing remarks on the question which they imvolve, we feel that 
we are liable to some misrepresentation, but it is too important 
to be declined on any personal considerations. Let it not then 
be supposed, that we would justify or excuse the errors of Nel- 
soy. Whatever love or veneration we have for his. memory 
(and greater no one can have), we should think it an unwise and 
unworthy testimony of them to become the apologists of vice. 
Whenever his moral faults are mentioned, let them be visited 
with the censure which they deserve, let it distinctly appear, to 
serve as a guard to youthful and indiscreet admirers, that no ta- 
lent, quality, or virtue, no success or glory can take away, or at 
all diminish the inseparable ugliness of sin. In this point of 
view we can conceive it a uscful lesson to shew how all the un- 
happiness of Nelson's life, and all the tarvish on his posthumous 
memory have flowed as legitimate consequences from the breach 
of that moral obligation, from which no splendour of exploit, or 
height of situation had power to release him. 

But unless, according to the case supposed, morality enjoined 
the disclosure, or the important claims of history make it de- 
girable, we can see no reason, why his frailties should ever be 
at all mentioned, ‘The best, and greatest herves, oo ta 
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whose wisdom, valour, aud patriotism, as ministers of the mer- 
cies of Providence, nations owe the chief and the most nume- 
rous blessings which they enjoy, are still but men; and of all 
men, if the liability to fall be estimated by the force of tempta- 
tion, the most exposed to error. Placed “ on high among the 
people,” the rapturous and always excessive people, whirled 
round and round upon their dizzy eminence, even to giddiness, 
by indisereet or desiguing adulation ; by nature too in general of 
strong passions and ardent temperament, every thing from 
within and from without conspires to their seduction. If they 
fall, it behoves mankind im gratitude fur what they owe, and 
out of filial affection, each individual to his own country, (as her 
character happens to be implicated), not surely to pardon or ap- 
prove errors so lamentable (for guilt is guilt by whomsoever in- 
curred), but to bury them in oblivion, or at least in silence, 
wherever no weighty matter summons them up to solemn judg- 
ment, Perhaps their follies or failings were mixed up with the 
great scenes of history in which they moved, and were, in 
some way or other, operative upon the public events in} which 
they were principal agents ; perhaps, as we said before, the mo- 
ralist desires to exhibit to us, as a warning, our weakness even 
iy our strength, our nature’s inconsistency, its misty spots evea 
in its solar effulgence ; if so, let the curtain be slowly and re- 
luctantly, yet entirely withdrawn: in the one case important 
truth, in the other important morality demands the sacrifice. 
But it should be considered a sacrifice ; the task should, und 
to a generous mind would be a very painful one, not to be per- 
formed for any but such weighty motives—to do so for lucre, for 
transient currency with the worthless herd of readers, to pamper 
general curiosity, or private rancour, to do so lightly, or with 
any but the saddest feelings ; this is indeed shocking, and to be 
compared in point of spirit only to the jesting of an anato- 
mist in his lecture room over the mournful spectacle of morta- 
lity before him. 

In recommending the distinction, which we have endeavoured 
to draw, we are not aware, that we plead for the vices of the 
great, or seduce them with hopes of impunity. We would abo- 
lish the libel and the pillory indeed of the literary mob ; but it 
is (in the spirit of our excellent laws) to substitute a temperate, 
and authorized prosecution, a fair examination, a regular trial, 
and a solemn punishment. 

We express ourselves with some earnestness on this subject; 
but, we hope and trust, with no more than its importance de- 
mands. ‘The evil, great and deadly as it is, generated, subsist- 
ing, and nourished only in, and by the corruption of all right, 
decent, or venerous feelings, is daily increasing. To this may, 
10 
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im some measure, though not entirely, be attributed that growing 
scepticism, which pervades all ages equally with all ranks, as to 
the goodness and integrity of distinguished pe blick men. There 
is not a more fearful sign of these fearful times than thie ; and it 
behoves every well-wisher of his country to oppose strenuously 
whatever in any degree contributes to nourish it. In place of 
the entire undoubting ardour with which in former times our 
youth venerated the great names of English history, we have 
now substituted a cold and measured applause, paid rather to 
the success, than the motives of their actions. The Earl of 
Chatham had not so learned ; whenever that great practical phi- 
losopher spoke of those who were prime agents in the me- 
morable wras of our history, he used uo measured kinguage ; 
not that he knew less of that history, bat that he knew more 
of political wisdom and human nature. If he mientioned the 
Great Charter, le did not deseribe its framers as imperious 
and turbulent barons, selfishly actuated, desirous of preserving 
their own power from royal encroachinent, and domg good to 


the commonalty only by unmtentional consequence; but he 
spoke of them as men, 


*¢ Whose virtues were rude and uncultivated, but great and sin- 
cere. Their understandings,” said he, “ were as little polished as 
their manners, but they had hearts to distinguish right from wrong, 
they had heads to distinguish truth from falsehood, they under- 


stood the rights of humanity, and they had spirit to maintain 
them.’’ 


There is more of real wisdom in this mode of interpretation, 


than may at first sight appear (nor does it, if the obvious distine- 
tion above laid down be attended te, mvolve any pious fraud); 
for it is of the last inyportance to propose pure models to those 
who are entering life ; at that time imitation. is ardent and indis~ 
criminating, minds are fearless and zealous: with pure models 
before him, the candidate for glory advances upon. prineiple, and 
consistently.; to be great he knows. is impossible without being 
good ; he connects the motive mseparably with the action, aud 
bestows neither censure nor blame on the latter (considered om 
the score of glory), till he has serutimzed the former ; all his 
progress is then regular and worthy of the end.propesed.. Prine 
ciples in this way become deeply rooted, and judgment at the 
same time strengthening, and the powers of discrimination im 
proving, he may, be safely trusted with the. information which 
would probably have disgusted him before; when he examines 
the inconsistencies of character, which. the sober page of history 
will shew him, he will now. be ready to make slictenacd for the 
inseparable frailties of our nature, and to diminish, without 
wholly denying, applause. 


The 
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The present system is grounded on opposite principles, and 
must produce opposite effects; instead of attempting to carry 
on the simplicity and ardour of the child into the man, it seems 
to be our object to dwarf the child with the doubtfulness and 
timidity of the mau. We are to be credulous of evil, incredulous’ 
of good : where an action is of an ambiguous nature, it is to be 
condemned by presumption; where it is confessedly wise and 
useful, we are to look for a bad, or unworthy motive ; is the un- 
exceptionable motive too strongly marked to admit of imputa- 
tion, we shall be presented with some degrading inconsistency on 
a similar occasion. In this way we are stripped by degrees of 
all objects, and almost of all capability of humble and imitative 
admiration ; we grow to be out of charity with our own nature, 
and out of heart in our pursuit of virtue, for the former seems 
so corrupt, that the lattcr may well be considered an unattamable 
abstraction ; if we pursue our course under all these hindrances, 
it is rather for worldly honours and profits, or the breath of 
popularity, than to purchase an enduring name ; principle ceases 
to operate, and the ascent to fame comes to be considered aa 
affair of twists and starts, of shifts and expedients. It is not 
to be doubted, that the effects of such an education must be 
visible in the individual character in after life, and, by conse- 
quence, in that of the nation. 

The pursuit of these thoughts has led us astray from our 
subject, nor can we return to it, till we have ventured on a few 
words to the public, who encourage the trash, which is one 
mean of producing the bad effects we deplore. It is certainly 
no apology for a wanton scribbler, that he will never be without 
readers ; but if the public, whose neglect would soon put an 
end to the race, encourage and maintain them by credulous ap- 
probation, and a willing audience, it must be coutent to bear an 
equal share of the guilt ‘“ There are not only slanderous 
throats, but slanderous. ears also,” says an old and most eloquent 
Divine, “ not only wicked inventions, which ingender and brood 
lies, but wicked assents, which hatch and foster them.” 

We have beard of an infamous. book, a disgrace indeed to our 
language, in the last paragraph of which, its author triu 
congratulates himself on having erected a te to. Virtue and 
Modesty. In something of the same spirit the author of the 
work before us “ utterly disclaims the malignant intention of 
dragging failings to the light,” and makes inost liberal i 
of the purity of his motives. We will not be. so rude as te tell 
him, that we disbelieve these professions; but we will venture 

to ask him two questions, to which we find no, satisfactory au. 
swer in his book ; what objects, insportant to history or morality 
could be answered by the biography, of such a personage. as 
Lady 
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4 Hamilton ; and secondly, why he became her biogta. 

ier 

‘The sum of her life may be told in a very few words. Her 

- youth, and the early part of womanhood, were passed in obscu- 
rity or vice; a few years followed of splendour, during which 
she interfered somewhat inthe politics, and more in the plea- 
sures of one of the least considerable and most depraved of the 
European courts. ‘The decline of her life languished in privacy, 
aiid, we fear, it ended in bitter distress. Now, if we were to 
admit, which yet we are very far from doing, that during the few 
years passed at Naples, the part she played was so prominent, as 
to entitle her whole life to a substantial place in history, this ad- 
mission would be of very little service to our author in helping 
him to Ais reply. For the very grounds of the admission imply, 
that her conduct at Naples should occupy the greater part of her 
history, and that valuable information should be communicated 
respecting it. Has our author fulfilled this expectation? no- 
thing less ; the proportions are imverted ; all that was important 
is shghtly passed over, and respecting the conduct of Lady Ha- 
mitton at Naples, nothing is communicated, which no reader 
of magazines or newspapers was not perfectly well acquainted 
with before. No new fact is recorded by him either of an im- 
portant nature, or on satisfactory authority ; he ventures indeed 
to deny on several occasions what others have asserted and be- 
lieved, but as his denials come no better supported than by his 
own bare word, be can hardly imagine, that those who love to 
éxamine before they believe, will set much store by such com- 
mimications. 

The second question it may give him more pain to answer, 
and we will answer it for him. He did not become the biogra- 
pher of Lady Hamilton from any of the motives that usually 
prompt to sach undertakings. He did not know her better, or 
Jove her more than other people ; it does not appear that he had 
any the slightest acquaintance with her, that he was possessed of 
any materials for her memoirs, or that any common friends have 
communicated to him peculiar sources of information as to her 
character or history. Rather we should say, that the contrary 
of all these is demonstrable from every chapter of the book. 
The same internal evidence a/one leads us to the solution of the 
riddle, and if it be ne very creditable one to the author, it is not 
our fault. here isa person, whom the unfortunate subjects (we 
say subjects, for it has more than one) of his book certainly most 
deeply injured. Whether the esteem of the good and generous 
is to be acquired by the display of unrelenting, and unchastised 
feelings, or whether a desire to conceal wounds, which it seems 
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titled to pity and admiration, as we are no judge of private 
conduct, it is not for us to decide. It is, however, matter of 
serious congratulation, that even if the design had been as odious 
and unworthy, as many will be inclined to consider it, it could 
not have been committed to a feebler or more contemptible in- 
strument. 

It would be very improper for us to go into the proofs of what 
we have ventured to insinuate above ; and it would be equally 
unnecessary, for they are so thickly spread in every part of ‘the 
book, that whoever runs through it, must come to the same con- 
clusion.. ‘To save, however, so much trouble, we refer to the 
13th chapter, and the 384th. page. ) 

Our readers will think that we have detained them long enough 
en a production so dull in execution, so worthless in materials, 
and so bad in design; but we will beg their patience while we 
notice two passages that have particularly attracted our atten. 
tion. ‘The first is not important in itself, but it strongly charac- 
terises the spirit in which the book is written. © A letter from 
Lord to Lady Nelson is cited, in which he describes his meet- 
ing with Lady Hamilton on the'return of his ship from the battle 
of the Nile: the passage is short. 


« Along side came my honoured friends ; the scene in the boat 
was terribly affecting: up flew her Ladyship, and exclaiming, ‘ O 
God, is it possible?’ she fell into my arms more dead than alive. 
Tears however soon set matters to rights.”’ 


The comment is somewhat longer. ; 

“ The scene mentioned in this letter as having been so terribly 
affecting, was no more than one of those fine pieces of acting, 
which fired the brain of Ronitiey tle painter, and made him decsir- 
ous of running into Sussex, to bring up his friend the poet (Mr. 
Hayley). to witness a performance which he wanted words to de- 
scribe. The truth is, that as the boat drew near to the Vanguard, 
Lady Hamilton began to rehearse some of her theatrical airs, and 
to put on all the appearance of a tragic queen. There wasa great 
swell at this time in the bay; and just as the barge reached the 
ship, the officer, who saw through her affectation, exclaimed with 
an oath, that if she did not immediately get up the side, the con- 
sequences might be dangerous; for that he could not be answer- 
able for the safety of the boat. On this our heroine laid aside her 
part, till she reaches the gangway> where, instead of fainting on 
the arm of Nelson, she clasped him in her own, and carried him 
into the cabin, followed by Sir William Hamilton and the rest of 
the company.” P. 208. , . 


Properly to comprehend the whole beauty of this unparalicled 
worceau, our readers must have seen the courtship of Mr. Lar 
bin 
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bin Log, and the player lady, Desdemona, in Love, Law, and 
Physic; for from that original it must have been drawn. But 
we cannot trifle on such a subject: the faults, even the follies of 
a Nelson, are subject for mournful pity, and deep reflection, 
rather than satiric levity. What shall we say to this senseless, 
this vulgar, this impudent account; not an individual mentioned, 
or alluded to in it, but is grossly libelled. First,a British officer, 
conducting a British ambassador with his wife, on an occasion 
of great public festivity, to visit his victorious and beloved com- 
mander, is represented as treating her rudely, and forgetting what 
was due to himself as‘a gentleman. Who the author’s naval ac- 
quaintance may have been, we shall not presume to say; but he 
must have been, we think, singularly unfortunate, if he has drawn 
his specimen from his own experience. For our parts we have 
been more happy, and with some knowledge of the gallant 
leaders of our national force. We scarcely know the man 
among them, to whom such a picture would bear avy resem. 
blance. : 

Next as to Lady Hamilton.— Never, we will venture to say, 
did malice so overshoot itself.. In the beginning, it is said to be 
‘* a fine piece of acting;” in the middle, it becomes “ a rehear- 
sal of theatrical airs,” and has “ the appearance of a tragic 
queen ;” in the end, it is the downright vulgar horse play of the 
aforesaid Desdemona. And this then was the chef d’ceuvre of 
dramatic exhibition, at a time when she desired to produce the 
most lasting and powerful impression on a simple, manly mind, 
by a woman whom we all know, and who in a thousand places 
in this very book is admitted to have been finished in al} the arts 
of deception, who could preserve grace in the extreme of pas- 
sion, and nature in the most consummate affectation; in whom 
the voluptuary, the player, the painter, and the sculptor, de- 
lighted to study, whatever was most excellent of beauty, dignity, 
or harmony in expression, attitude, and manner. 

But all this is nothing—for the officers of the navy, they cam 
be injured by no such writer as our author ; and for Lady Ha- 
milton, it little matters now to that worthless woman herself, or 
to any one else, whether she was a skilful or clumsy work-woman 
in her trade; it is the tendency of this passage, as it affects Nel- 
son, that provokes our indignation. The memory of a fallen 
hero is natioval property, among the most valuable that a nation 
can possess, we are rich in it; but let us shew that we deserve 
our wealth, by rightly valuing it. And how does this author 
shew his value for it? Simply by placing Lord Nelson in the 
most ridiculous situation, that inventive malice could suggest; 
by telling a story, which makes this great man (our pen almost 
refuses to write the words) a dupe to the most awkward — 
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and a liar in a plain matter of fact, ux which he could not have 
mistaken. 

The second of the two passages is of the same offensive kind, 

though from the nature of the subject matter, not so vulgar.in 
execution, It relates to Lady Hamilton's alleged public ser- 
vices. It is well knowa, that Lord Nelsou uniformly m his life 
time affirmed, and at the solemn moment immediately before the 
battle of Trafalgar, when his bodings were such, that every thing 
he said or wrote might well be construed into dying declarations, 
asserted these services to have been great. It is well known 
also, that he specified amongst them particularly, her. exertions 
in procuring him permission to victual aud water his fleet after 
the first and ineffectual search for the French Ficet under Ad. 
miral Brueys. Now we think.it quite consistent, with our re- 
spect for Nelson, to doubt whether his representation be wholly 
correct, because it implies no suspicion of his veracity to,imagine 
that be might have been deceived as to the original ground of 
these services, and then from excessive partiality have uninten- 
tionally exaggerated their extent. And we are the more i. 
clined to think this must have been the case; for it is the only 
supposition which would justify the total neglect exhibited on 
the part of our government towards the repeated claims of Lady 
Hamiltoa for remuneration, and the move painful denial of the 
last request of the dying Nelson. ' 

So far them in the main we agree with the author; but it, is 
the singular unhappiness of his nature to select on all occasions 
the most offensive of all the grounds presented on which to 
build his opmion, . His assertion is, that the Sicilian, court was 
most. eager to render the fleet all possible assistance, and that if 
that had not been the case, the zeal of the people was such, as 
to render all interference. on the part of the government unne- 
cessary, if favourable, and nugatory, if adverse to. cur wants. 
To these assertions. is, added an assumption, that if Nelson had 
been refayed, a supply, be would have taken it by force. What 
is the amount of thisf Notthat Lady Hamilton deceived Nel. 
son; but that he uniformly in life, and solemnly im death, de- 
ceived England. 

We have no time to extract and dissect the suicidal passage-in 
which this charge is contained ; in truth, we are heartily tired of 
wading ina book, where the only relief from disgust is con- 
tempt—a cheerless and tiresome alternation. Of such a book, 
the less we extract, or analyse, the better; it is our plan to make 
our readers acquainted with the substance of all the productions 
which fall under our censure ; but it would. be. a, degrading, na 
less, than an uninteresting tayk for us and for them, to trace the 
professed subject of the present volume under several aliases, 
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through all the scenes of low and vicious life, detailed in these 
pages. ‘The vicissitudes of that miserable class, from which she 
emanated, are but little varied; short periods of uneasy splen- 
dour and gaiety, horribly forced and unnatural, interrupted con- 
tinually, or for ever succeeded by disease, and want, and misery, 
by daily violation of the almost mextinguishable remains of fe. 
male delicacy, by constrained submission to: brutal insult, by 
fictitious. delight where indifference or disgust are really felt, by 
naked and houseless famine, and the deeply knowing sense, that 
there is no hope, that all is irretrievable ; this is their complica. 
tion, comprisal, collection, and sum of bitterness. 

If Lady Hamilton escaped some part of the dismal catalogue 
of evils above enumerated ; if, by unusual address, and eminent 
personal accomplishments, she attained a situation in life, which 
for her might well be called exalted; if, because our higher 
classes were found wanting in the stern, yet dignified discipline 
of former times; she was for a while victorious, and out-faced 
the good and tried severity of English society ; if she was flat- 
tered, admired by many, and loved even to his own ruin, by 
one who had no equal in bis day; yet let her not be held up as 
an instance of successful or unpunished vice ; let it not be ima- 
gined, that she was free from all visitation. She suffered with 
the lowest before her exaltation: in the midst of it she encoun- 
tered much anxiety, and many most bitter mortifications; after 
it closed, when the foolish and the wicked, who had basked in 
her sunshine, fled from her distress, and the good and the great, 
whom she had injured, duped, and misled, were no longer at 
hand to uphold her, she became indeed an object for the pity 
of the most inveterate malevolence. Desolate, bereft, and aban- 
doned, harassed by creditors, stripped of comforts, that long use 
and declining age had converted into necessaries, for some time 
a prisoner in her own country, and then an exile from it—is it 
in short possible to imagine any lot more cheerless or gloomy, 
than the last years, the drooping sickness, and the death-bed of 


Lady Hamilton. 





Arr. VII. The Field of Waterloo: a Poem. By Walter 
Scott. Svo. pp. 56. Constable, Edinburgh ; Longman and 
Murray, London. 1815. 


IT would be difficult to point out a nation in which Poetry and 
Patriotism have for su long a § eist been more cultivated, or less 


united, than ig our own, Though plants of the same soil of 
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liberty, and flourishing each with unabated vigour, they refuse to 
twine around the same stock. The genius of our best poets, 
when passing events demand their strains, appears paralysed and 
unstrung: Were we to account for this phenomenon, we .should 
refer it to that spirit of generous reserve, which forms so distin- 
euishing a feature in our national character. To do great deeds 
is the privilege of a British Hero; to hear that they are done is 
the glory of the British nation, ‘The more simple and unvar- 
nished the tale of their achievements, the more perfect is the sense 
of triumph which it imparts. ‘The feelings of the heart which 
rise out of present events are of a nature too vivid and penetrat- 
ing to be embodied in words ; and the greater the magnitude of 
the event, the less are the powers of language adequate to its ex- 
pression. Upon a feeling so native and so true, all the meretri- 
cious ornaments of poetry are lost either in apathy or disgust. 
The simple names of Talavera, of Vittoria, of Waterloo, raise in 
the hearts of the British nation a spirit and a warmth, to which 
the Epinicia of Pindar or Milton would appear flat and insipid. 

The natural-consequence of this sensation appears to be, a ge- 
neral distate of all panegyric upon actions so noble, and a deter- 
mined neglect of every attempt to clothe them in appropriate 
gong. The task therefore of celebrating these great events has 
generally fallen to men of inferior talents, or if one of a higher 
order shall step forward to celebrate the glories of his country, 
his efforts appear nerveless and constrained, from the anticipation 
probably of the cold reception which awaits his too patriotic 
muse. 

We cannot say that the Poem before us is an exception to 
these conclusions. But if W. Scott has, in the facetious lan- 
guage of the Newspapers, fallen in the field of Waterloo, it is to 
be ascribed not so much to the unsuccessful display of his usual 
powers, as to the insuperable difficulties of his subject. What- 
ever poetry shall attempt even to pourtray, much more to adorn 
the actions performed in that day of glory, will be rewarded with 
achaplet, not of the bay of victory, but of that weed which rots 
itself on Lethe’s wharf. Mr. Scott has visited the very field of 
slaughter ; he has presented us with a graphic description of the 
country, and with a gazetted detail of the events of the day; bit 
still his poetical fidelity stands him in no stead. ‘The picture in- 
deed is animated, and the language full of spirit; but we read it 
with the same sort of sensation which an officer, who had been 
= at the battle, would feel in seeing a panorama of the 
hight. 

The allusion to the state of the fields at the time of the battle, 
and: the expectation of harvest, is well described, especially in 
the latter and the more difficult part of the simile. 
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“ But other harvest here 
Than that which peasant’s scythe demands, 
Was gather’d in by sterner hands, 

ith bayonet, blade, and syear. 

No vulgar crop was theirs to reap, 
No stinted harvest thin and cheap! 
Heroes before each fatal sw 

Fell thick as ripen’d grain ; 
And ere the darkening of the day, 
Piled high as autumn shocks, there lay 
The ghastly harvest of the fray, 

The corpses of the slain.” P, 14. 


The hovering of death over the fatal plain is finely conceived, 
although we do not quite admire his summons to the bloody 
banquet : as his guests were not to devour but to be devoured. 


“* Death hover’d o’er the maddening rout, 
And, in the thrilling battle-shout, 
Sent for the bloody banquet out 
A summons of his own. 
Through rolling smoke the Demon’s eye 
Could well each destined guest espy, 
Well could his ear in ecstacy 
Distinguish every tone 
That fill’d the chorus of the fray— 
From cannon-roar and trumpet-bray, 
From charging squadrons’ wild hurra, 
From the wild clang that mark’d their way,— 
Down to the dying groan, 
And the last sob of life’s decay 
When breath was all but flown.” =P, 17. 


The address to Buonaparte is rather too long, and in parts 
devoid of spirit. ‘The poet, however, has drawn an admirable 


simile from his Scotch mountains, which is applied with peculiar 
happiness to his subject. 


“ Or is thy soul like mountain-tide, 
That, swell’d by winter storm and shower, 
Rolls down in turbulence of power 
A torrent fierce and wide ; 
*Reft of these aids, a rill obscure, 
Shrinking unnoticed, mean, and poor, 
Whose channel shows display’d 
The wrecks of its impetuous course, 
But not one symptom of the force 
By which these wrecks were made!”? P. 2& 


The idea, that upon this single contest the name, the empire, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, even the existence of Buonaparte depended, is admirably 
expressed. 


«* Fate, in these various perils past, 
Reserved thee still some future cast :— 
On the dread die thou now has thrown, 
Hangs not a single field alone, 
Nor one campaign—thy martial fame, 
Thy empire, dynasty, and name, 
Have felt the final stroke ; 
And now, o’er thy devoted head 
The last stern vial’s wrath is shed, 
The last dread seal is broke.” P. 31. 


As the panegyric upon the Duke of Wellington has appeared 
in most of the public papers, we shall not extract it; the stanza 
is sufficiently stately, but somewhat suff. 

We now come to a part of the poem which will command 
much more general attention and admiration. An epicedium 
upon those who fall in their country’s cause, will always find a 
passage to the heart of an Englishman, when panegyric fails in 
its purpose. Mr. Scott has succeeded admirably in this part of 
hispoem. The following thoughts are not indeed new, but se- 
lected with judgment, and expressed with a delicate and disci- 
plined feeling. 

“* Here piled in common slaughter sleep 
Those whom affection long shall weep ; 
Here rests the sire, that ne’er shall strain 
His orphans to his heart again ; 

The son, whom, on his native shore, 

The parent's voice shall bless no more ; 
The bridegroom, who has hardly press’d 
His blushing consort to his breast ; 

The husband, whom through many a year 
Long love and mutual faith endear. 

Thou can’st not name one tender tie 

But here dissolved its reliques lie ! 

O when thou see’st some mourner’s veil, 
Shroud her thin form and visage pale, 

Or mark’st the Matron’s bursting tears 
Stream when the strickep drum she hears; 
Or see'st how manlier grief, suppress’d, 

Is labouring in a father’s breast,— 

With no enquiry vain pursue 

The cause, but think on Waterloo”’ P. 36. 

When our poet proceeds to name the departed heroes of the 
day, his selection is nut less happy + the following lines are 
more truly classical, than any which we lave yet seen of the 


same author, 
Mm 2 “ Thou 
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* Thou saw’st in seas of gore expire 
Redoubted Prcton’s soul of fire— 
Saw’st in the mingled carnage lie 

All that of Ponsonny could die— 

De Lancy change Love’s bridal-wseath, 
For laurels from the hand of Death— 
Saw’st gallant MILver’s failing eye 
Still bent where Albion’s banners fly, 
And Cameron, in the shock of steel, 
Die like the offspring of Lochiel ; 

And generous Gorpon, ’mid the strife, 
Vall while he watch’d his leader’s life—” P. 38. 


Our extracts will conclude with the following passage, which 
we consider as unrivalled in beauty and pathos. “ ‘The poor sol- 
dier’s lowlier name,” is a new and most classical idea. ‘Though 
the lines come home to the heart of the reader, yet he will find 
no general nor common place application. "The pecnliar cir- 
cumstances of situation are so artfully interwoven as exclusively 
to pomt out the field of Waterloo. 


“ Forgive, brave Dead, tlie imperfect lay! 
Who may your names, your numbers, say ? 
What high-strung harp, what lofty line, 


To each the dear-earn’d praise assign, 
From high-born chiets of martial fame 
To the poor soldier’s lowlier name ? 
Lightly ye rose that dawning day, 
From‘your cold couch of swamp and clay, 
To fill, before the sun was low, 
The bed that morning cannot know.— 
Oft may the tear the green sod steep, 
And sacred be the heroes’ sleep, 

Till Time shall cease to run; 
And ne’er beside their noble grave, 
May Briton pass and fail to crave 
A blessing on the fallen brave 

Whe fought with Wellington!” P, 39. 


We have selected for our readers the most brilliant parts of 
the poem before us; should they be discouraged however from 
purchasing the remainder by this declaration, we would protest 
against their resolutions by informing them that the profits aris 
ing from its sale are dedicated by its patriotic author, to the 
national fund for the sufferers of Waterloo, The dedication of 
lus talents and of their produce upon this altar, is no meat 
off: ng from such a man as Walter Scott, and we trust that it 
will be accepted with the gratitude which it deserves. 


ARBTe 
3 
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Ant. VII. 4 Serious Address to the Clergy of the United 
Kingdom, on the Duties of the Pastoral Office, ia a Visitation 
Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of St. Pauls, Coe 
vent-Garden, on the 19th of May, 1815, before the Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex and his Clergy By the Rev. W. Gur- 
nei), A.M. Rector of St. Clement Danes, &c.  Svo. pp 25. 
Walker. 1815. 


WHEN a Visitation Sermon is published wethout the request 
either of the clergy or their visitor, we take it for granted, either 
that it contains matter which appeared to them objectionable, 
or at least, that it is more highly esteemed as a composition by 
the preacher, than by his audience. This Visitation Sermon was 
not published at the request of the archdeacon and clergy pre- 
seut, nor will any reader be surprised that it was not. It 1s bla- 
zoned forth, indeed, at the head of the title-page, as 4 Serwus 
Address to the Clergy of the United Kingdom, on the Duties 
of the Pastoral Office. Mr. Gurney, or any other clergyman, 
is indeed at liberty to address his brethren seriously, but after thie 
labour ef the mountain, what is the production? In good trath, 
there has seldom appeared a sermon from a Minister of the 
Established Church, so vague, so unsatisfactory, and so ill ex- 
pressed. The particular points of practice recommended, have 
indeed little objectionable in them, but they are inculcated in 
so bad a style, that they appear forced and unimpressive. Yet 
is it curious to observe. with what solemn preparation our 
preacher sets out, first assuring us of the diffidence he felt before 
such an audience, an assurance, by the way, which the remainder 
of the Sermon shews not to have been unnecessary. However, 
he soon rallies, and then bespeaking a candid and attentive audj- 
ence, he trusts, 


*« That, upon serious and calm reflection, my language, though 
simple will not disgust ; my arguments, though plain, will not be 
weak; my application, though close, will not be offensively per- 
sonal: and, upon the whole, I sincerely hope I shall be enabled te 
hold fast the form of sound words.” P. 5. 


Now we must confess, from this beginning, we did expect a 
“ philippic personal enough, and that the form of sound words 
would hardly have been retained to the end. Yet excepting cer- 
tain Calvinistic inuendoes respecting experimental feeling, &c. 
there is little doctrine, and less personality ; all 1s sufficiently 
tame and spiritless. ‘Io be perfectly intelligible, as he states it, 
he divides his subject into three parts.—Ist. ‘The object of the 
shepherd’s care, the flock of God. @dly. The duty enjoined, 
feed the flock. 3dly. ‘he frame and temper of the shepherds 
in 
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in the discharge of that duty. This last head is’ not intelligible 
to us-—the frame of the shepherds. We have read an advertise- 
ment for a porter, one that feared God, and could carry 3 ewt, 
But we do not recollect the frame ot a Christian pastor ever 
becoming a subject of enquiry before. Mr. Gurney must 
surely mean to have written “ frame of mind”, in this and other 
places where the expression occurs. In pages 6 and 7, we have 
frequent allusions to the dignity of the flock ; then observing that 
they are not forgotten of their Heavenly Father, he says, “ Do 
they suffer for his sake? ‘They shall reign with him. Do they 
follow him in the furnace of afflictions’ Now we have never 
heard or read in the Scriptures, or elsewhere, of our Heavenly 
Father passing through the furnace of affliction. Where Mr. G, 
obtained his intelligence, it would have been kind to have in- 
formed his learned brethren. ‘Then again follows : 


“ What a glorious contrast hath God put between his sheep and 
the goats, in these solemn words of the Prophet—* Behold the day 
cometh that shall burn as an oven, and all the proud, and all they 
that do wickedly, shall be stubble, and the day that cometh shall 
burn them up, and leave them neither root nor branch ; but to - 
that fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness arise, with healing 


in his wings; and ye shall come forth and grow up as calves of the 
stall.’ P. 7. 


But behold the contrast is between stubble and calves of the 
stall. ‘There is here, however, a more serious objection, The 
prophet speaks of the wicked being destroyed as stubble in the 
oven, root and branch. Aud is this a glorious object of con- 
templation toa feliow-creature, toone who ought totremble under 
the consciousness of his own sins and infirmities /— Awful indeed 
is the thought. In page &, occurs the following inexplicable 
passage :-—'* Hupe, as an anchor of the soul both sure and sted- 
fasi, entercth to that (what?) within the vail, whither our fore- 
runuer is for us entered, even Jesus.” In page 11, we have the 
strange eapression of “ involvimg eternal destinies;” an expres- 
sion tubricated by atheists, and re-echoed by jacobins and revo- 
lutionists. ‘Lhe next sentence mentions the church’s caution to 
her rulers to lay hands suddenly on no man, But the rulers un- 
fortunately have not always the information they have a right to 
expect. We reprobate, in as severe terms as Mr. Gurney him- 
self would apply, the too great facility afforded by both our uni- 
versities of procunng college testimonials, which are generally 
the only evidence which a bishop can procure of the character 
and concuct of his candidates for orders. We agree with Mr, 
Guiicy, that too strict an enquiry into the life and habits of a 
candidate for orders cannot be made, and we are certain that ee 

5 wi 








will agree with us in the necessity of more frequent refusals on 
the part of colleges to grant unfounded testimonials. 

‘There ts, however, an opinion delivered with sufficient ‘gra- 
vity, which we cannot reconcile with Mr. G.’s own practice, 
if at least the report of the Morning Chronicle in the beginnmg 
of November last be correct. He very truly says, 


“ The good shepherd knows the propensity of sheep to stray ; 
their natural defect in sagacity to find their way back; their want 
of courage and strength to resist the numerous enemies to which, in 
a scattered state, they are exposed. It is his duty, then, to keep 
his eye upon them, as well as to supply them with fresh pasture and 
suitable food, so as to leave them no temptation to wander.”’ P. 15, 


Now who would suppose after this that Mr. G. would intro- 
duce, under colour of a Bible Association, strange shepherds, 
ef various denominations, within the very walls of his own 
Church, to lead his flock astray, and by their insufferable cant, 
and disgusting dissensions, to desecrate the sanctuary of God. 
May we not apply to himself an observation of his own, wue 
indeed, but conveyed in language never before used on such an 
occasion. 


“ If from doctrines which include the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, the pastor, by defect in practice, should at 
least give room for suspicion that he himself dissents, ‘tis not a 
strange, though it is a lamentable consequence, if the flock should 
shortly follow his example.’’ 


Another example of odd language occurs in p. 21. © Can 
the flock committed to our trust bear testimony of our praying 
the Church prayers.” And in p. 24, we have the sull less m- 
telligible expression of “ the world conferring its honours on 
heads more pliable than those,” &c. 

We believe this species of skull is not to be found in Messrs, 
Gall and Spurzheim’s collections. From this strange expression 
however, it is clear in what degree of respect Mr. Gurney is 
disposed to hold the highest authorities in the Church. 

We could select various other beauties of style in the compo- 
sition before us, but we have given enough to satisfy the readers 
of its merits. Mr. Gurney, if we are rightly mformed, usually 
addresses his audience extempore. If then a sermon drawn up 
with care, printed, and published, and addressed to the Clergy of 
the United Kingdom, exhibits such a mixture of strange incon- 
gruous expressions, what would his extemporaneous productions 
afford, could they be taken in skort hand, and published? We 
are told indeed, p. 23, “ not to be envious or jealous at the 
popularity of others, nor to be puffed up with our own.” Now 

we 
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we are convinced, that no considerate mind will ever be envious 
or jealous of popularity so obtamed. To delude the undistin. 
guishing multitude, is an easy task; and of all modes, none js 
SO easy, Nor so common, as that of preaching extempore. With 
a due share of action, and of violence, the greatest absurdities 
will pass unnoticed, and repetitions on repetiuons be received as 
the purest eloquence. [rom this specimen therefore of our 
author’s written and composed sermons, so ostentatiously held 
forth for the use of the Clergy throughout the United Kingdom, 
we may form some conjecture what must be im all human pro. 
bability his unstudied and unprepared effusions ; and we hold 
this forth as a warning to the younger clergy, that they may. not 
be deluded from the established and approved practice of com- 
position, by the praise of ill-informed hewers, or the popularity 
bestowed by a mob. 
We are not accustomed to pass a severe judgement upon any 
well-intentioned effort to promote the cause of true religion, 
Sut when we tind in a Sermon so ostentatiously obtruded upon 
the public notice, litle that is good in doctrine, and less that is 
tolerable m exprossion, We are bound to declare our opinion of 
Its merits, oven thongh it proceeds from a Munister of the Esta- 
biished Ciureh. 





Art. IX. A Sermon prepured for the Day of Public Thanks- 
giving, July 7th, 114, on the Restoration of Peace with 
France and her Aliies. By he Rev. Hi. Davis, A.M. late of 
Merion College, and Curate oj South-Newington, Oxon, 
Syo. 16 pp. Rusher, Baubury; Gale and Co., London, 


GiATITUDE is never out of season. The sermon, which 
we now announce, we iutended to bring forward on its first ap- 
pearance ; byta' was accidentally mislaid and buried im a heap of 
papers on our table, from which it has but recently emerged. It 
is however by no means obsolete, after the glorious events which 
have since taken place, but is rather, indeed, doubly and again 
seasonable ; demanding our attention, as it does, both by its in- 
trinsic merit, and by the followmg modest advertisement pre- 
fixed to it: 


«“ The reader is respectfully informed, that although this sermon 
was written expressly for the Day of Public Thanksgiving, it was 
not delivered from the pulpit; a discourse in a plainer and less 
elevated style being deemed more proper for the author’s usual 

audience. 
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audience. There are, however, some ideas in it which he would 
wish to excite in the minds of others, and if he should succeed in 
exciting them in a single instance, he will have attained his 
end.” 


We will not suppose, that many may not be found in the exem- 
plary class of country clergymen, who would freely take equal 
pains with the meritorious curate of South- Newington ; but few, 
probably, would deem it necessary; since the sermon before 
us, Which, In its present shape, might be heard with advantage by 
a well-educated audience, would also, we are persuaded, with 
some occasional alterations in the words and style, meet the un- 
derstanding and forcibly arrest the attention of plain unlettered 
hearers. Perhaps, indeed, something like this was what was ac- 
tually done by the author ; if not, we have no doubt, that, con- 
sidering well the circumstances of his immediate congregation, 
he delivered trom the pulpit a doctrme equally sound, apposite, 
and important, and clothed in language still more easy to be un- 
derstood. 

The text is “ Samuel’s exhortation to the Israelites,” 1 Sam 
xil. 24. which was chosen, 


“ Because, as the Almighty had done great things for the Jewish 
nation, in many signal instances, to which the yf ee here refers ; 
so, I conceive (the author says) to the same divine mercy and 
goodness we of this country have been most deeply indebted, in 
many perilous conjunctures, during the late contest, now brought 
80 happily to a close.’’ 


Disclaiming however the notion of “ an exact parallel and 
agreement between the two cases,” he observes, “ the Israelites, 
itis well known, were at that time under the immediate direc. 
tion of God himself, who often appeared visibly in their behalf.” 
But though the miraculous interposition of heaven is not to be 
expected, now that the superior light and “ benefits of Christi- 
anity have been extended” to the world; yet 


“The Almighty Framer of the Universe still superintends and 
invisibly presides over it, and especially exerts an unseen influence 
on the fate of nations. Hence we may still be assured, that his 
secret aid will be exerted in the defence of a righteous cause and 
an upright people ; whilst another, which is sunk in npbiety and 
profligacy, He will always be able, by the instrumentality of their 
enemies, to abase.”” 


From these introductory remarks, he proceeds 


** To consider some of the great things that have been done for. 
us of this country, during the late protracted struggle, which, (he 
thinks,) may not improperly be collected. and classed under the 


following 
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following articles: 1. Security at home. 2. Victory abroad. 3. The 
result of both—ultimate success.” 


On the first head it is observed, that 


“ As there are certain critical periods in the progress of life, 
when distempers threaten the health and safety of the man ; so is a 
nation liable at certain conjunctures to difficulties and dangers, 
which, like the shock of an acute disease, it has nevessarily to 
struggle with and overcome, A crisis of this sort had evidently 
approached the country to which we belong, at the commence. 
ment of the French Revolution ; when an unusual ferment was 
produced in the minds of men, by wild and extravagant theories 
with regard to government, and the rights of subjects, as well as 
by a strong propensity to irreligious tenets ; which, conjunctively, 
seemed to threaten all ancient establishments, sacred and civil, with 
destruction. These’? pernicious principles, “ scattered far and 
wide,—involvyed the most opulent and flourishing kingdoms of 
Europe in desolation and misery. But happily for us of this en- 
vied land, the same powerful voice, which says to the proud waves, 
‘ Hitherto shall ye come, and no farther,’ averted the inspending 
mischief; and—we enjoyed a calm. 

“‘ In adverting to the subordinate means, whereby this salutary 
work was effected, it must not be forgotten, that some of the ablest 
writers, that ever graced the annals of this kingdom, employed 
themselves in the vindication of our common Christianity, at this 
trying juncture, as well as in defence of our ancient form of go- 
vernment, and long revered constitution: nor were their matchless 
pens wielded in vain. Several necessary laws were enacted like- 
wise by the legislature, in order to restrain the impetuous turbu- 
lence of the multitude; and the wisest and best of all ranks and 
classes pressed forward with zeal and unanimity in the maintenance 
of public order, and for preserving, on the old and approved founda- 
tions, the several rights and liberties of the community.— And, to 
erown the whole, al the energies of a most potent and wealthy 
state were put in metion and directed by a master-hand *, seem- 
ingly raised up for the very purpose ; who, for brightness of ta- 
lents, force of eloquence, incorruptible iutegrity, and the most ar- 
dent patriotism, never was, and probably never will be, excelled, 
in any age, or country. Such were some of the advantages, under 
which we entered into the tremendous conflict ;—and 

“ Secondly, Vietory abroad was the natural consequence of 
these exertions. Wherever the brave soldier and mariner appeared, 
every great quality, requisite for counsel in the commander, or for 
execution in the inferior agent, instantly displayed itself, and was 
called forth by the impulse of the moment into the fullest exercise. 
Whether our flag was unfurled in the Mediterranean, or in the far- 
thest East ; whether our intrepid seamen fought under the pesti- 
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iential heats beneath the Line, or faced the ice and rigors of the 
wintry Baltic ; whether the soldier marched on the plains of In- 
dostan, amidst the burning sands of Egypt, or the chilling fogs 
of Zealand and Copenhagen; whether the rocks of Malta, the 
wastes of Arragon, or the summits of the Pyrenees, resounded 
with the din of arms and the uproar of battle, the wonted vigour 
and valour of our unrivalled combatants never deserted them, but 
ensured, in every field, and on every, theatre of action, the well- 
earned wreaths of conquest and of glory. No want of cordiality 
and union in the leaders and followers of the two services, the bane 
of many noble enterprizes, betrayed itself; but each man contri- 
buted his full share to the common end, as if the event depended 
on his single arm. Ina word, to use a phrase of the immortal 
chief, whose memory and example will never be forgotten when 
this subject is discussed, every man ‘ did his duty’ with a prompti- 
tude and alacrity, which deserved, while it ensured, the victory. 

“‘ These auspicious preparatives, tranquillity at home and victo 
abroad, conducted us, as might easily be anticipated, Thirdly, To 
the wished for result, ultimate success, in an honourable and we 
hope a lasting peace. 

“ As to our own country, it is raised to a pinnacle of greatness 
and glory, which it never attained before. Magnanimous and en- 
lightened in policy, and invincible in-arms, Britain sustains the 
high character of being the refuge and avenger of afflicted nations; 
she alone was able to stem the torrent, which must otherwise have 
overwhelmed them, owing, as they do, their existence to her aid 
and to her example.—We have only to bless God for the happ 
repose and respite which we have gained, and to * eat our bread 
in patience and peace.’ ” 


We gladly insert in our pages these just and worthy senti- 
ments, which we are persuaded will recommend the discourse 
itself, written in the humble retirement of a country village, 
more strongly than any words we could possibly use. 





Art. X. Thoughts on Charituble Institutions. By Catharine 
Cappe. 8vo. pp. 110. 3s. Longman and Co. 1814. 


Mrs. Cappe, as we collect but too strongly from her writings, 
is a dissenter ; but as we are always ready to acknowledge merit 
wherever it is to be found, we are happy in recommending this 
publication to all governors of old charity-schools, foundling- 
hospitals, and asylums for female orphans. — The chapter which 
recommends the appointment of a committee of ladies in alj 
hospitals and infirmaries to superintend the female wards, is pe- 
culiarly worthy the attention of the directors of those iustitutions, 


The 
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The address to females of the rising generation is distinguished 
for its practical good sense. All those indeed who are actually 
employed in alleviating the miseries and in promoting the happi- 
ness of their poorer fellow-creatures, will find 1 this publication 
many useful hits and directions. Mrs. Cappe appears to under- 
stand thoroughly the practical part of that benevolence, which 
has the education and the preservation of females for its ob- 
ject. 

We are bound at the same time to protest against some por. 
tions of the work, and especially the Appendix, as containing 
many absurd and mischievous opinions respecting the religious 
part of charitable education. Mrs. Cappe’s opinions, however, 
are too openly stated to mislead any, but the weakest ; the se- 
paration of the good from the bad is not a difficult task, we trast 
therefore that it will be made. 








Art. XI. Familiar Poems, Moral and Religious. By Su- 


sannah Wilson, i8mo, pp. 16). Daron. 1814. 


Or the beneficial consequences which arise from educating, 


and giving religious feelmgs and habits to the poor, the author 
of this little volume aftiords an incontesuble and striking proof, 
Though the laudable atteution paid by her mother to these 
essential points, has not made her a poet, it has enabled her to 
become an estimable member of society: it has taught her to 
perform her duties with correctness and cheerfuluess, and to 
lighten her toils by mtellectual amasement. In the preface, her 
uneventful, but not uninstructive history, is given by the gentle- 
man who has published her verses, under the idea that they will 
be “ read with pleasure and edification by the juvenile part of 
the community.” Susannah Wilson is of humble parentage : 
her father was a jourueyman weaver, and her mother a very 
pious woman, who was aexious that her cliidren should have 
an early acquaintance with the important truths of the bible; 
from whence it is evident that Susannah has drawn most of her 
sentiments and reflections. Susannah was born in Kingsland- 
road, in the year 1787. She learned to improve her reading a 
a Sunday school, and to write at an evening schoo]. Her father, 
though industrious and provident, was rather averse to her mo- 
ther’s religious principles, yet left her to tollow her own inclina- 
tion in the education of her children, which she was assiduous 
m doing, to the best of her ability. For many years past, they 
lived in a litle cottage in St. Matthew's, Bethnal Green, reared 
by her father, on a spot of garden-ground, which he hired ats 
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low rent, and where two of the daughters still reside, and pursue 
the weaving business, to which they were all bred. While thus 
engaged, she says, verses spontaneously flowed imto her mind, 
which she took every opportunity of committing to paper. The 
cultivation of Ins httle garden was a favourite employment of 
her father at leisure intervals, and afforded him a grateful relief 
from the labours of the loom. ‘To use her own language, her 
father was so fond of vine-dressing, that his Jittle cottage was 
covered with fruitful vines :” for many years he ‘ lived under his 
own vine, and under it he died ;” at which period her parents 
had been married forty-six years. Her mother survived him 
only one year and sixteen days. Confined almost exclusively to 
the narrow range of her own family circle, Susannah worked at 
her father’s business till abont three years since ; when, owing 
to a bad state of health, from excessive application to a seden- 
tary busmess, she was recommended to seek a service, for the 
sake of more active employment. Providence directed her to 
the family at Hackney, with whom she still remains, and fulfils 
the domestic duties assigned her, with conscientious fidelity. 
Hitherto her reading had been almost entirely confined to her 
Bible, Dr. Watts’s Hymns, and two or three other religious 
works ; but, as she advanced in years, she took every opportunity 
of procuring books, and Milton, Young, and some other authors, 
fell into her hands, which she read with great avidity. She like- 
wise had the advantage of acquiring a little knowledge of En- 
glish grammar. This was a stimulus to poetical exertions, and 
she devoted almost all her leisure time to writing verses. 


The verses of Susannah Wilson are sufficiently flowing ; and 


the sentiments which they express are uniformly pious and be- 
nevolent. The following poem may be taken as a fair spe- 
cimen.— 


“ On a Flower opening to the Sun. 


“« Sweet flower! behold the rising sun— 
Scarce has his morning race begun, 
When thou dost ope thine eye ; 
What gentle voice or whisper soft, 
Tells thee to rear thine head aloft, 
And greet him in the sky? 


«¢ What secret power impels thy leaf 
To close, and pass the time in grief, 
When he has gone his round? 
In vain the beauteous orbs of night, 
The moon and stars in vain unite, 
To raise thee from the ground. 
“ Astonished 
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«© Astonish'd now, I stand and view— 
Hast thou both sense and feeling too? 
What wonders I behold! 
The flower, I thought, would droop and die, 
When darkness veil d the midnight sky ; 
Now its fair leaves unfold ! 


“ Thus conscious is my opening mind, 
When the reviving rays I find 
Of my more glorious sun ; 
My hopes revive, my spirits rise, 
My faith salutes the smiling skies, 
And thinks her warfare done. 


“« But when the evening shades return, 
And I am left the light to mourn, 
My spirit droops again : 
Nor men, nor angels, all combin‘d, 
Could e’er relieve my burden’d mind, 
Or ease me of my pain.” 


_ 
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Art. XII. The Lay of the Poor Fiddler; a Parody on the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, with Notes and Illustrations. 
By an Admirer of Walter Scott. Small 8vo. pp. 167. 
Crosby. 1314. 


OF that kind of burlesque which endeavours to degrade and 
throw ridicule on those things and feelings, which are in them- 
selves virtuous aud sublime, we confess that we are no admirers. 
Nor, of course, do we think that the spreading of a taste for it 
is at all to be desired. We fear, however, that this taste “ has 
increased,” and “ is increasing,” and if it have and be so, we are 
quite sure, that it “ ought to be diminished.” Of its imcrease 
the numberless songs, parodies, and travesties, which have ap- 
peared of late years, seem to us to furnish an irrefragable proof. 
No sooner does a poem of merit issue from the press, than fifty 
doggrel writers are at work to produce a ludicrous imitation. 
Even Shakespeare himself is not safe from these profane jack- 
puddings; a fact to which ample testimony is borne by some 
recent travesties of his finest plays. It would not at all surprize 
us, were we soon to see the Paradise Lost treated in a similar 
manner: 
In spite of the general favour with which works of this kind 
are received, we contend that they ought not to be encouraged, 
and even that the encouragement whach is given to them reflects 
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disgrace on those who give it. Nothing that elevates, or 
softens, or purities the mind, ought to be made the theme of 
vulgar mirth. The fine affections, the dignified emotions, 
should be religiously kept sacred from all contamination. They 
are like female honour, which, in some degree, suffers im- 
peachment, merely from its possessor heing seen in the company 
of those persons, the spotlessness of whose honour is doubt- 
ful. When the mind is accustomed to associate light and low 
ideas with great ones, the latter will inevitably be regarded with 
less reverence than they should be; and from diminished re- 
spect to utter contempt the distance is small and speedily 

over. In our opinion, every thing that is in itself essentially 
serious, is an improper object of ridicule. It is not laughter 
that we object to, for, in defiance of ‘Lord Chesterfield, we 
can laugh as heartily as most men; but we think that there is 
an abundance of laughable subjects, which may be fairly treated 
in a burlesque style ; and that there is as little necessity to vio- 
late dignitied subjects, as there is propriety of feeling and delicacy 
of taste in those who do it. 

The hoary sinner, who calls himself Peter Pindar, was one 
of the first, and we believe the very first, of late years, to in. 
dulge in the hateful practice of which we complain. ‘There is 
scarcely a tender or pious sentiment which he has not stre- 
nuously laboured to render ridiculous. We remember reading, 
long ago, with extreme disgust, a part of one of his poems, in 
which he draws a deeply-pathetic picture of a consumptive 
husband, on the verge of the grave, lamenting m the dead of 
night his approaching separation from a beloved wife, and, 
while he deems her asleep, breathing his fondest prayers © ver’ 
her; upon which she turns round in bed, and, muttering to her- 
self, “ wenders the filthy fellow is not dead.” 

Examples of folly aud vice are never long unimitated. We 
have since been inundated by a deluge of similar biutal pro- 
ductions. It is with a blush for the thoughtlessmess, to give. it 
no harsher a name, of playhouse audicuces, that we call te 
mind the bursts of laughter which have been excited by the 
vulgar doggrel of “ Miss Bailey.” The charm of this song we 
are wholly at a loss to discover. What are the subjects of this 
delightful ditty? Seduction, consequent suicide, remorse of 
conscience, and the appearance of a guilty disembodied spirit. 
Excellent food indeed for risibility!’ When this trash was first 
sung, had those who applauded it had a proper sense of their 
duty, they would have hooted it indignantly from the stage. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that as we dislike this species of 
burlesque, we are incapacitated from doing justice to it when, in 
its way, it really has merit. ‘his we deny. We may not like, for 
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instance, the nastiness of a Dutch painter, and yet may be able (o 
form a good judgment as to the skill of the artist. Of the 
kind, we do not think the Lay of the Last Fiddler the worst 
burlesque that we have ever seen. ‘The composition is exceed. 
ingly beaks in many places, but it has good parts ; and from 
some specimens which he has given, we are induced to believe, 
that the author has also talents for serious writing. The notes 
are not ill executed. The following made us smile, and therefore, 
as we like to communicate pleasure, we lay it before our 
readers. It is a note accounting for the irresistible propensity 
which impels Scotchmen to travel in a southern direction. =~ 


“© Where’er you go, by dale or hill, 
You'll find them journeying southward still.” 


« This is a known fact, and well worthy the attention of the 
learned, as philosophers have never yet, I believe, given any sa- 
tisfactory explanation as to the cause from whence the emigration 
arises. 

“ It will be unnecessary to notice the various hypotheses which 
have been framed in order to account for this seeming anomaly, 
as I shail without more delay, proceed to give what appears to me 
a very probable and satisfactory solution of this once difficult 
problem, which will, I hope, set things in their true light, and, 
hy a simple mathematical illustration, render as clear as noon-day 
what has hitherto been enveloped in the darkest shadows of the 
night. ‘ 

‘* Philosophers now seem to be pretty well agreed as to the 
figure of our earth being an oblate spheroid, flattest at the poles, 
the equatorial parts being higher than the polar regions in the 
proportion of 230 to 229. 

“ The following quotation from Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, relative 
to the figure and motion of the earth, will, at the same time, explain 
our present difficult and important question. 

« As the earth revolves about its axis, all its parts will endea- 
vour to recede frem the axis of motion, and the equatorial parts 
where the motion is greatest, will tend less towards the center than 
the rest, their endeavours to fly off from the axis about which they 
revolve, taking off part of the tendency that way, so that those 
parts will become lighter than such as are nearer the poles, and 
the polar parts will therefore press towards the center. 

“ Granting this, it seems no longer wonderful that bodies from 
the north should press forward in the southerly direction,—or that 
Scotchmen should leave their native homes, to wander like exiles 
in a foreign land.” | 
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Art. XILL. Memoirs of the Abbé Edgeworth; containing his 
Narrative of the last Hours of Lows XVI. By C. Sueyd 
‘Edgeworth. 8vo. 224 pp. Hunter. 1815. 


THE happy restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of 
France, recals our attention to the history of that ancient dynasty, 
and more particularly to the tragical end of the last possessor of 
the French throne, who fell a martyr to his own innocence. 
Louis the XVIth was a man of whom the French nation was 
not worthy, had his hands been imbrued with the blood of his 
people, had he led them forth to plunder and to crimes, and 
placed the golden chains of a military despotism upon their 
necks, he might still have reigned the idcl of his people. But 
in life and in death he breathed the pure aud genile. spirit of 
Christianity, and even on the scaffold he prayed that his blood 
might not be visited upon his unhappy country. We consider 
the volume before us as a most interesting and authentic record 
of the suffermgs and death of a most amiable but unfortunate 
monarch, and as such it cannot be read without the most lively 
emotions. ‘The letters of the Abbe Edgeworth are given both 
in the original French and in English, and display that feeling of 
real and affectionate attachment to his beloved sovereign, which 
animated the breast of that excelent man. ‘The description of 
the last night of Louis the XVIth is given with so much genuine 
pathos, that we cannot forbear presenting a long extract to our 
readers. 


“ It was now past ten o’clock, and I remained with the King till 
the night was far advanced : when perceiving that he was fatigued 
I requested him to take some repose. He complied with his accus 
tomed kindness, and charged me to lie down also. I went by his 
desire into a little closet which Clery occupied, which was separated 
from the King’s chamber only by a thin partition ; and whilst I was 
occupied by the most overwhelming thoughts, I heard the King 
tranquilly giving directions for the next day, after which he lay 
down on his bed. 

** At five o’clock, he rose and dressed as usual. Soon after- 
wards he sent for me, and I attended him for near an hour in the 
cabinet, where he had received me the evening before. When lI 
retired, [ found an altar completely prepared in the King’s apart- 
ment, the commissaries had manne § to the letter every thing that 
I had required of them: they had even done more than I had asked, 
I having only demanded what was indispensable. 

* ‘The King heard mass, he knelt on the ground without cushion 
or desk, he then received the sacrament, after which ceremony I 
left him for a short time at his prayers; he soon sent for me again, 


and I found him seated near his stove, where he could scarcely 
warm himself, 
Nn ” ‘ My 
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“« «My God,’ said he, * how happy [ am in the possession of my 
religious principles! Without them, what should I now be? But 
with them, how sweet death appears to me. Yes, there dwells on 
high an incorruptible judge, from whom I shall receive the justice 
refused to me on earth.’ 

‘« The sacred offices I performed at this time, prevent my relating 
more than a few sentences, out of many interesting conversations 
which the King held with me, during the last sixteen hours of hs 
life; but by the little that I have told, it may be seem how much 
might be added, if it were consistent with my duty to say more. 

*“ Morning begau to dawn, and the drums sounded in all the 
sections of Paris. An extraordinary movement was heard in the 
tower—it seemed to freeze the blood in my veins; but the King, 
more calm than I was, atter listening to it for a moment, said to me 
without emotion, ‘ ’Tis probably the national guard beginning to 
assemble.’ 

‘“ Ina short time detachments of cavalry entered the court of 
the Temple, and the voices of officers, and the trampling of horses, 
were distinctly heard. The King listened again, and said to me, 
with the same composure, ‘ They seem to be approaching.’ 

«‘ On taking leave of the Queen, the evening before, he had 
promised to see her again next day, and he wished earnestly to 
keep his word, but I intreated him not te put the Queen to a trial 
ander which she must sink; he hesitated a moment, and then, with 
an expression of profound grief, said, ‘ You are right, sir, it would 
kill her. 1 must deprive myself of this melancholy consolation, and 
let her indulge in hope a few moments longer, 

“¢ From seven o’clock till eight, various persons came frequentl 
ander different pretences to knock at the door of the cabinet, an 
each time I trembled lest it should be the last. But the King, with 
more firmness, rose without emotion, went to the door, and quietly 
answered the people who thus interrupted us. I do not know who 
these men were, but amongst them was one of the greatest monsters 
that the revolution had produced ; for I heard bim say to his King, 
in a tone of mockery, I know not on what subject, ‘ Olt! that was 
very well once, but you are now no longer King.” His Majes 
did not reply a word, but returning to me, satisfied himself b 
saying, ‘ See how these people treat me, But I know how 
endure every thing.” 

‘¢ Another time, after having answered one of the commissaries 
who came to interrupt us, he returned, and said with a smile, 
« These people see poniards and poison every where, they fear that 
I shall destroy myself. Alas! they little know me, to kill myself 
would indeed be weakness. No! since it is necessary, I know how 
I ought to die.” We heard another knock at the door—-it was te 
be the'last. It was Santerre and his crew. The King opened the 
joor as usval. ‘They announeed to him (EF could not hear in what 
terms.) that he must prepare for death. * J am occupied,’ said he, 
with en air of authority, * wait for me. Ig a few minutes I will 
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«return to you.’ Then having shut the door, he kneeled at my 
feet. ‘ It is finished, sir,’ said he, * give me your last benediction, 
and pray that it may please God to support me to the end.’ He 
soon arose, and leaving the cabinet, adyanced towards the wretches 
who were in his bed-chamber. Their countenances were embar- 
rassed, yet their hats were not taken off, and the King perceiving it, 
asked for his own. Whilst Clery, bathed in tears, tan for it, the 
King said, ‘ Are there amongst you any members of the Commune ? 
I charge them to take care of this paper!’ It was his will. One of 
the party took it from the-King. ‘ I recommend also to the Com- 
mune, Clery, my valet de chambre. I can do no more than con 
gratulate myself in having had his services. They will give him my, 
watch and clothes ; not only those I have here, but those that have 
been deposited at the Commune. LI also desire, that in return for 
the attachment he has shewn me, he may be allowed to enter into 
the Queen’s—into my wife's service:’ he used both expressions. 
No one answering, the King cried out in a firm tone, ‘ Let us pros 
ceed,’ at which words they all moyed on; the King crossed the first 
court, formerly the garden, on foot: he turned back once or twice 
towards the tower, as if to bid adieu to all most dear to him on 
earth; and by his gestures it was plam that he was then trying to 
collect all his strength and firmness. At the entrance of the second 
court, a carriage waited, two gen-d’armes held the door: at the 
King’s approach one of these men entered first, and placed himself 
in front, the King followed and placed me by his side * ; at the back 
wie carriage, the other gen-d’arme jumped in last, and shut the 
r. 

*“ It is said that one of these men was a priest in disguise; for 
the honour of religion I hope that this may be false. It is also 
said, that they had orders to assassinate the King on the smallest 
murmur from the people; I do not know whether this might have 
been their design, but it seems te me, that unless they possessed 
other arms than those that appeared, it would have been difficult 
to accomplish their purpose; for their muskets only were visible, 
which it would have been impossible for them to have used. These 
apprehended murmurs were ngt imaginary, a great number of 

eople devoted to the King had resolved on tearing him from the 
hands of his guards, or at least on making the attempt.- Two of 
the principal actors, young men whose names are well known, 
found means to inform me the night before’ of their intentions ; and 
though my hopes were not sanguine, I yet did not despair of rescu 
even at the foot of the scaffold. I have since heard, that the orders 


ee 


* “ The Abbé Edgeworth has here, with admirable modesty, 
Omitted, what his private letter to his brother mentions, that Louis 
the Sixteenth thought that the attendance of his confessor had 
closed when he quitted the Temple, and was equally astonished and 
consoled by his accompanying him to the place of execution. 
Note by the Editor. 
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for this dreadful morning had been planned with so much art, and 
executed with so much precision, that of four or five hundred people, 
thus devoted to their prince, twenty-five only succeeded in reaching 
the place of rendezvous. In consequence of the measures takey 
before day-break in all the streets of Paris, none of the rest were 
able to get out of their houses. 

** The King finding himself seated in the carriage, where he 
could neither speak to me or be spoken to without witness, kept a 
fone silence. I presented him with my breviary, the only 

ook I had with me, and he seemed to'accept it with pleasure ; 
he appeared anxious that I should point out to him the psalms that 
were most suited to his situation, and he recited them‘ attentively 
with me. The gend’armes, without speaking, seemed astonished 
and confounded at the tranquil piety of their monarch, to whom 
they doubtless never had before approached so near. 

** The procession lasted almost two hours, the streets were lined 
with citizens, all armed, some with pikes and some with guns, and 
the carriage was surrounded by a body of troops, formed of the 
most desperate people of Paris. As another precaution, they had 
er before the horses a great number of drums intended to 

rown any noise or murmur in favor of the King; but how could 
they be heard, nobody appeared either at the doors or windows, 
and in the street nothing was to be seen but armed citizens. 
Citizens, all rushing towards the commission ef a crime, which 
perhaps they detested in their hearts. 

“ The carriage proceeded: thus in silence to the Place de Louis 
XV. and stopped in the middle of a large space that had been left 
round the scaffold; this space was surrounded with cannon, and 
beyond, an armed multitude extended as far as the eye could reach. . 
As soon as the King perceived that the carriage stopped, he turned 
and whispered to me, * We are arrived, if 1 mistake not.’ My 
silenee answered that we were. One of the guards came to open 
the carriage door, and the gensd’armes would have jumped out, 
but the King stopped them, and leaning his arm on my knee, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,’ said he, with the tone of majesty, * 1 recommend to you 
this good man, take care that aftgt my death no insult be offered 
to him,—I charge you to prevent it.’ The two men answered not 
a word, the King was continuing in‘a louder tone, but one of them 
stopped him, saying, ‘ Yes, yes, we will take care. Leave him to 
us ;;—and I ought to add, that these words were spoken in a tone 
of voice which must have overwhelmed me, if at such a moment it 
had been possible for me to have thought of myself. As soon as 
the King had ieft the carriage, three guards surrounded him, and 
would have taken off his clothes, but he repulsed them with ha 
tiness : he: undressed himself, untied his neekcloth, opened his shirt, 
and arranged it himeelf. The guards, whom the determined coul- 
tenance of the King had for a moment disconcerted, seemed t 
recover theis audacity. ‘They surrounded him again, and wo 
have seized his hands. ‘* What are you attempting ?’ said King, 
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drawing back his hands. ‘ To bind you,’ answered the wretches. 
‘ To bind mz,’ said the King, with an indignant air, ‘ No! I shall 
never consent to that, do what you have been ordered, but you 
shall never bind me.’ The guards insisted, they raised their voices, 
and seemed to wish to call on others to assist them. ~ é 

‘‘ Perhaps this was the most terrible moment of this most 
dreadful morning; another instant, and the best of Kings would 
have received from his rebellious subjects, indignities too horrid to 


mention—indignities that would have been to him more insupport- 


able than death. Such was the feeling expressed on his counte- 
nance. Turning towards.me, he loeked at me steadily, as if to ask 
my advice. Alas! it was impossible for me to give any, and I only 
answered by silence ; but as he continued this fixed look of enquiry, 
T replied, ‘ Sire, in this new insult, I only see another trait of resem- 
‘lance between your Majesty and the Saviour who ‘is about to 
recompence you.” At these words he raised his eyes to ‘heaven, 
with an expression that can never be described. ‘ You are right,” 
said he, * nothing less than his example should make me submit to 
such a degradation.’ Then turning to the guards, ‘ Do what you 
will, I will drink of the cup even to-the dregs.’ 

“ The path leading to the scaffold was extremely rough and 
difficult to pass, the King was obliged to lean on my arm, and from 
the slowness with which he proceeded, I feared for a moment that 
his courage might fail; but what was my astonishment, when 
arrived at the last step, I felt that he suddenly Jet go my arm, and 
I saw him cross with a firm foot the breadth of the whole scaffold; 
silence, by his-look alone, fifteen or twenty drums that were placed 
opposite to him; and in a voice so loud, that it must have been 
heard at the Pont Tournant, | heard him pronounce distinctly these 
memorable words. ‘ I die innocent of all the crimes laid to my 
charge ; I pardon those who have occasioned my death ; and I pray 
to God, that the blood you are now going fo shed may never be visited 
on France? 

“ He was proceeding, when a man on horseback, in the national 
uniform, waved his sword, and with a ferocious cry, ordered the 
drums to beat. Many voices were at the same time heard encou- 
raging the executioners. ‘They seemed reanimated themselves, and 
seizing with violence the most virtuous of Kings, they dragged him 
under the axe of the guillotine, which with one stroke severed his 
head from his body. All this passed in a moment. The youngest 
of the guards, who seemed about eighteen, immediately seized the 
head, and shewed it-to the people as he walked round the scaffold ; 
he accompanied this monstrous ceremony with the most atrocious 
and indecent gestures. At first an awful silence prevailed ; at length 
some cries of * Vive /a Republique !’ were heard. By degrees the 
voices multiplied, and in less than ten minutes this cry, a thousand 
times repeated, became the universal shout of the multitude, and 
every hat was in the air.” P. 69. 

‘This 
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This interesting volume is edited by Mr. Sneyd Edgeworth, 
the brother of the Abbé, to whom we offer our best thanks for 
these original memoirs, which we consider as no small addition 
to the history of the events of the present age. 
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Art. XIV. Succisive Opera, or Selections from antient Writers, 
Sacred and Profane, with Translutions and Notes, by the Rev, 
H. Meen. Svo. pp. 124. 5s, Rivingtens. 1815. 


AS the production of a worthy and respectable scholar of the 
old school, we trust that this volume will meet with its due 
share of public attention. Lt isa publication, from which many 
of our readers may derive amusement, and some even instruction. 
Part of its contents are dedicated to the elucidation of that poet, 
the obscurest of the obscure, Lycophron. Mr. Meen has al- 
ready published his remarks upon this ancient, whose fate it is tu 
be lite read and less understood. We lament this the more, ag 
he certainly contains very splendid passages. We wish that Mr, 
Meen had persevered in his labours and given us a_ perfect 
edition, ‘The following is a specimen of the scholarship displayed 
yi the volume before us: 


« LYCOPHRON’S CASSANDRA. 
L. 815. | 


“ (2) ; > a ~ >? ’ : 
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«< Imitations of Lycophron are seldom sought, and seldomer 
found. Yet he, like other poets, has had his imitators. Some of 
these imitations may have been casual; but the resemblance, now 
to be noticed in these Latin Iambics, was intended. The marks of 
imitation, impressed on the lines here selected, are not equivpcal, 
but clear. These lines are taken from a Latin poem, written by 
Petrus Molinaus, i. e. by Peter Du Moulin ; who was one of Sal- 
masius’s most learned friends, and one of Milton’s most bitter ene- 
mies. This poem, which is a virulent invective, pus et fel merum, 
is published with other poetical pieces, in one small volume. The 
title is; Petri Molinai. P. F. Mapspy2. Poematum Libelli Tres. 
Cantab. 1670. I never saw any other copy of this book, than that 
which I possess. It was once in the possession of W. Baskerville. 
The Inscription is, In impurissimum Nebulonem Joannem Miltonum. 
Should the reader, in his progress through this scurrilous rhapsody, 
be disposed to compare the Latin lines with the corresponding’ 
Greek, he will find the points of resemblance betwixt them to be 

rominent and striking. 

* Cassandra, as her custom is, has foretold the various fortunes, 
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to which Ulysses at different times and under different circum. 
stances would be exposed. This pertion of her narrative may be 
considered as an epitome of the Odyssey: and, viewed in this light, 
it is entertaining and interesting. ‘The tale ef complicated.dis- 
tress is continued through more than 170 lines, and closes with an 
apostrophe to Ulysses, that conveys a suitable reflection. hig 
reflection Milton’s angry adversary has pressed into his service, and 
applied to his malevolent purposes. 
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“ Ten’ ergo in istam spem patrem pauperculum 
Eduxe, genium spe fraudantum suum, 
Ut tu bonarum sugeres Jac artium ? 
Quam prestitisset te bubulcitarier, 
Agitare plaustrum, vel molas trusadiles 
Versare aselli sorte simpliciter rudem. 
* * m * aw * 


Nec in malam rem compulisses literas!”” P. 123, 





Art. XV. The Literary and Scientific Pursuits of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. Latham Wainewright, A.AL, 8v0. 100 pp. 
4s. 6d. Hatchard. 1815. 


TO those conceited sciolists, who imagine that an University 
education only cramps and confines the energies of the miiud, the 
treatise before us will afford an ample, reasonable, and most con- 
vincing answer. Other systems indeed may act with greater 
power as forcing houses to the intellect, pushing it on to an un- 
natural and an unprofitable maiunty, but it is this alone that pro- 
gressively expands and invigorates the faculttles, ripening them 
gradually into beauty and strength. If the student 1s desirous of 
being taught to discuss with fluency and to argue with sophistry 
upon subjects which he neither does nor will undersiand, let hin 
go farther north for his instructions. In our English Universities 
he will be taught to ascend the hill of scieuce with slow and mea- 
sured steps; with every incitement to Lonest industry and labori- 
ous research, he will still find that withu their venerable wails 
there is no premium held out to the flippaucy of precocious ta- 

lent, or the slang of superficial discussion, 
We strongly recommend this excellent publication to all those 
who are desirous of acquaiuting themselves with the real siate ‘of 
educaulon 
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education at Cambridge, which is described in language equally 
animated and clear. ‘The account of the lectures, &c. is compre. 
hensive and satisfactory. The following 1s the description of the 
annual examivation for the degree of B.A. 


‘© In the month of January of every succesive year, all who have 
completed this required residence, and have kept the appointed ex- 
ercises in the philosophical schools, are called upon to undergo a 
general and public examination before they can offer themselves for 
admission to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This examination 
takes place in the Senate House, and commencing on the first 
Monday in Lent term, continues, with scarcely any intermission, 
for five dayse The. candidates, it should be observed, are previ- 
ously divided into classes, each class consisting of those whose pro- 
ficiency appears to be nearly upon an equality, as far as can be 
a certained from their former disputations in the schools, | There 
ae three orders of distinction, termed honours, held out to the am- 
bition of these literary competitors, and in each of these divisions 
or orders are contained from fourteen to eighteen individuals, 
though they are not restricted to any precise number ; nor can any 
thing be better regulated for the excitement of emulation, and the 
complete developement of the mental powers. The examiners 
principally consist of those Masters of Arts who have presided at 
the disputations in the schools, and who, at the same time, are 
most distinguished by their experience as preceptors, by their at- 
tainments in science, and by their acknowledged impartiality of con- 
duct; and so scrupulously attentive are they to the duties of their 
arduous and, jn many respects, ungrateful office, that it rarely or 
never happens that any real objection can be discovered to their de- 

cisions, in estimating the comparative merits of the numerous rivals 
for pre-eminence, Four days ave appropriated to questions and 
probiems in Natural Philosophy, and the various branches of ma- 
thematical science, commencing so low as with examples in vulgar 
and decimal fractions and the Elements of Euclid, and at Jength 
extending to the most difficult parts of Newton’s Principia, Cotes’s 
Harmonia Mensurarum, the analytical works of Dr. Waring, and 
to the more intricate propositions of the Fluxionary Calculus *. 

The 








« * In the much-admired critique upon La Place’s Méchanique 
Celeste contained in the XXIInd Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, one of the conjectural causes assigned for the limited pro- 

ess which has, for several years past, been made in this country, 
in the highest departments of mathematical science, is the mode of 
studying this subject, pursued in the University of Cambridge. 
When the reviewer asserts that certain portions of Newton and 
other writers who treat of pure and mixt mathematics in the syn- 
thetic method, are required to be so completely learned, and so 
thoroughly impressed on the student’s mind, as to enable him to 
answeTy 
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The remaining day out of the five, which, in point of order, is now 
always the fourth, is occupied by examinations in moral and'poli- 
tical philosophy, natural theology, logic, and metaphysics. One 
very excellent regulation takes place in these examinations, to 
which I have already adverted, and which I cannot but consider as 
in many respects superior to the mode adopted by the sister Uni- 
versity; and that is, that every answer is required to be given in 
plain unperplexed writing, even in those cases which admit of oral 
explanation. This method, while it removes the perpetual obstacle 
arising from embarrassment, is certainly conducive to a greater de- 
gree of accuracy, and at the same time creates no impediment to 
that readiness of reply which, though it is in many cases an indi- 
cation of quickness ef mind, is frequently nothing more than the 
result of undeviating application. ‘To whichever plan the prefer- 
ence be given, it is obvious that he who answers with precision the 
greatest number of questions in the same portion of time, must be 
entitled to the honourable distinction of precedence. These writ- 
ten replies are respectively subscribed with the writer’s name, and, 
at the close of each day, they are submitted to the careful perusal of 
the examiners, who keep an accurate register of the labours of the 
several candidates, accompanied with their appropriate marks of 
merit. Atthe conclusion of the fifth. day, after a laborious investi- 





—» 


answer, with the utmost readiness, the interrogations which may be 

offered to him, he certainly does not widely differ from the truth; 

but when it appears, by the succeeding remarks, that he considers 

this to be the whole which is required at the general examination 

for degrees, his statement becomes liable to the imputation of ins 

correctness. It is well known to those who are familiar with our 
mode of proceeding, that no inconsiderable part of the exercises in 

the Senate House, consists in the solution of problems which are 

framed by the examiners, with the express design of directing the 

student’s exertion to questions which have not occurred in his 

former pursuits, or which, at least, have not appeared in that 

precise shape. But, in addition to this, those amongst the ques- 

tionists who aim at being included in the two first lists of honours, 

Wranglers and Senior Optimes, when the Senate House examina- 

tion for the day is terminated, are afforded another trial of skill at 

the Moderators’ private apartments, on two successive evenings. 

On these oceasions a number of problems are placed before them 

of a more difficult nature, and which presuppose a more intimate 

acquaintance with fluxions and the higher parts ofalgebra, These 

questions necessarily vary every year, because they are generally, 
framed by those who fill the office of Moderator for the time be- 
ing, and they are certainly calculated to call forth all the ingenuity 
and invention of which the student is possessed. I have ventured 
to say thus much, because the observations of the reviewer, howe 
ever just in other respects, appear, in this particular, to be founded, 
on partial information.” 
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gation of the accumulated papers, the arbiters complete their final 
adjudication ; on the day following a list of the honorati is publicly 
afftxed in the Senate House, and the scene terminates with the ce. 
remony of admission to the first degree of Bachelor of Arts.” P. 77, 


The best answer, however, to all its enemies is the proud list of 
those great names, who have received their education within the 
walls of Cambridge. 


_ T cannot resist the opportunity, which here presents itself, of 
following a great example, and of mentioning the names of a few 
of those distinguished men, whose celebrity, it is true, no additional 
praise can increase, but of whom it is not always remembered that 
they were educated at Cambridge. They are inserted without any 
particular regard to chronological accuracy. Archbishop Cranmer ; 
Bishops Ridley, Latimer, and Andrews; Archbishops Whitgift and 
Parker; Jeremy Taylor, the celebrated bishop of Down; Bishop 
Walton, the famed editor of the London Polyglott; Castel, who 
published the Lexicon Heptaglotton ; Ockley, the Orientalist ; Dr. 
{isaac Barrow ; Cudworth; Spencer, the writer de Legibus Hebrao- 
rum; Joseph Mede, Dr. Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury ; Bishop 
Wilkins ; Dr. Henry More, of Christ College ; Lightfoot, the great 
Hebrew scholar ; Pool, the author of the Synopsis ; Bishops Bera: 


ridge and Kidder; Dr. Burnet, the master of the Charter House ; 
Archbishop Tillotson; Bishops Cumberland, Patrick, Stillingfleet ; 


Dr. Conyers Middleton; Bishops Hare, Sherlock, and Hoadly ; 
Dr. Samuel Clarke; Dr. Sykes; Bishop Chandler; Dr. Water- 
land; Wollaston, the author of the ‘ Religion of Nature ;’ Hartley ; 
Dr. Rutherforth ; Dr. Jortin: Bishops Newton, Hurd, and Law ; 
Dr. Powell and Dr. Ogden, with numerous other great divines.— 
Bacon; Newton ; Whiston; Oughtred; Roger Cotes, whose early 
death was so justly lamented by Newton; Colson; Dr. Robert 
Smith, the master of Trinity ; Saunderson; Wallis; Henry Briggs, 
the improver of logarithms ; Horrox, who made the first observa- 
tions on the transit of Venus; Ray; Derham; Harvey, who dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood; Dr. Long, the master of 
Pembroke ; Dr. Stephen Hales the author of ‘ Vegetable Statics ;’ 
Brook ‘Taylor ; Dr. Waring ; Dr. Maskelyne, &c.—Chaucer (ac- 
cording to Mr. Tyrwhit, of Oxford); Spenser; Ben Jonson ; 
Fletcher ; Beaumont; Sir John Harrington, the translator of the 
Orlando Furioso ; Bishop Hall, one of our earliest writers of satires ; 
Donne; Waller; Cowley ; Milton; Dryden; Otway; Andrew 
Marvel; Sackville, Earl of Dorset; Duke of Buckingham, author 
of * The Rehearsal ;? Garth; Fenton; Broome; Prior; Lee, 
the dramatic poet; Ambrose Philips ; Granville, Lord Lansdowne ; 
Vincent Bourn ; Gray ; Mason.—Crooke and Sir John Cheke, 
both Greek Professors; Roger Ascham; Bentley; Davies, the 
learned president of Queen’s; Joshua Barnes ; Dawes the author 
of Miscellanea . Critica ;. Ashton; Markland ; Wasse; Thirlby; 
Stanley, the editor of Eschylus; Taylor, the editor of Lysias and 
; Demoss 
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Demosthenes ; Bishop Pearce ; Foster, the defender of Greek ac- 
cents.—Cowell, the eminent civilian; Dr. Stukely, Dr. Cave, and 
Peck, the antiquaries ; Bentham, the historian of Ely; Sir Robert 
Cotton ; Sir James Burroughs, the master of €aius, of architectural 
fame ; Roger Gale, the antiquary ; Laurence Sterne.—Sir Thomas 
Smith, secretary of state to Edw. VI.; Cecil Lord Burleigh ; Sir 
Francis Walsingham; the great lawyer Sir Edward Coke; Lord 
Falkland, so justly panegyrized in Clarendon’s History; Sir William 
Temple; Robert Nelson; Sir Thomas Gresham; Sir Robert 
Walpole ; Horace Walpole, Lord Orford ; Lord Chesterfield ; and 
Soame Jenyns.—For names of a more recent date, I refer the 
reader to the ample catalogue contained in the notes to the cele- 
brated Spital Sermon of Dr. Parr,—In those who have arrived at 
years of maturity, and who fortunately find in the acquisition of 
knowledge its own reward, a recital, like the present, may serve 
no other purpose than to generate pleasing reflections. But to 
those who are in the spring of life, to whom Philosophy is unfold- 
ing its earliest blossoms, the retrospect of those great and enviable 
characters who have adorned their country in past ages, must 
surely be productive of the happiest effects, It is of little conse- 
quence that the ardent expectations of the young are frequently 
disappointed. The animating influence of emulation is not, on that 
account, the less beneficial ; and many who may never actually at- 
tain the object of their ambition, are yet successfully urged by the 
contemplation of the shining examples thus held forth to their view, 
to reject the solicitations ot indolence and pleasure, and steadily to 
pursue the path which leads to honourable independence, to emi- 
nence of station or to immortality of fame.” P. 95. 


Of the oh pe of Mr. Wainewright we can speak with 
much satisfaction ; the following spirited defence of the high 
and leading principles ef Church and State, as inculcated in the 


course of a Cambridge education, is well worthy the attention 
of the reader. 


«¢ Whatever illiberal reflections may have been advanced against 
the twoUniversities of the realm, by men either avowedly disaffected, 
or obviously indifferent to the welfare of our civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments, I may certainly venture to deny that at Cam- 
bridge, orthodoxy is maintained with any uncharitable disregard 
to the opinions of dissentients, or that a zealous attachment to the 
government of the country is inculcated upon any other ground, 
than because this preference is sanctioned by an impartial estimate 
of anterior times, and by the contemplation of the convulsive strug 
gles, which have so long distracted the repose of continental Eu- 
rope. Here, in the bosom of his Alma Mater, the student is taught, 
and taught with justice, to consider our Church -Establishment as 
founded upon principles at once rational and sound, pure and prac- 
tical ; equally remote from papal superstition and the extravagances 
of sectarian fanaticism. ere he learns, and learns without delu- 


sion, 
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sion, to yenerate the genius of our civil Constitution, and ta 

ceive that its unrivalled excellence is as incompatible with regal des- 
potism as with republican fury, and that while it reprobates the ab. 
wags efan equality ef condition, it respects and upholds an equa- 
lity of rights. In these tranquil retirements of genius and taste, in 
these classic groves of learning and science, we trust that religion 
and liberty have formed an inseparable alliance :—not, indeed, that 
distorted religion, which engages the veneration of the enthusiast 
and the devetee, not that meretricious liberty which captivates the 
Utopian speculatist, or inflames the frantic demagogue ;_ but reli- 
gion, which rectifies the obliquities of human conduct, and liberty, 
which harmonizes the discordant interests of human society. is 
the one we shall find that meliorating influence, which subdues the 
impetuosity of the passions, without clouding the understanding, 
and from the other we shall derive all that can increase the enjoy- 
ments of social intercourse, without endangering the security of so- 
cial order. The one is professedly friendly to a rational, an en- 
larged, and an enlightened faith; the other is as resolutely hostile 
to indiscriminate innovation and tumultuous reform.’ P. 92. 





—_, 


Arr. XVI. A Practical Treatise on Gas lizht. By P. 
Accum. 8vo. 184pp. Plates. 12s. Ackerman. 


WHEN a purchaser gives twelve shillings for a practical trea- 
tise upon gas-light, he does not expect to find fifty pages apon 
tallow-candles. He will expect also to find a volume mach 
better arronged than the present. We will not say that there is 
not much entertaining and useful information on the subject of 
gas-light, but all myght have been easily compressed, even with 
the plates, into a half-crown pamphlet. Mr. Accum is doubt- 
less an exceedingly good operative chemist, but he dues not une 
derstai.d the method of communicating his knowledge. 

As the public are now generally acquainted with this brilliant 
production, we need not give a long description of the apparatus. 
The coal which js te furnish the gas is placed in a retort; a 
pipe conveys the gas there created to the purifier, which con- 
sists of three departments: the first is filled with water, through 
which the gas is purified in its passage; the second is filled 
with a solution of caustic alkali (potass) in the proportion of 
two of alkali, and one of water, or a mixture of quick-lime and 
water, of the consistence of very thin cream. In this compart- 
ment the nen-inflamable gasses and other extraneous products 
wre separated from the carbonated hydrogen. In the ‘third 
department the tar is deposited : and the gas thus purified passes 
into the gassometer, by the pressure of which it is distributed to 
all parts of the town. 
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Aer. XVII. Manwel du Voyageur. Fn French, Italian, and 
English. By Mad. De Genlis ; improved by P. A. Cignani. 
6s. Gd. Leigh. 1815. 


THIS is an indispensable travelling companion, both in Italy 
and France. Every want that can be felt, every question that 
can be asked by a traveller is anticipated in this hile volume, 
and expressed in the purest and moss conversational phrases. 
The subjects of the dialogues are ingeniously selected aud skil- 
fully arranged, and being comprised in a small volume of the 
size and shape of a small note-book can be instantly turned to 
. without inconvenience or delay. Tables of foreign coins, and 
their respective values, are added, which renders the whole a 
perfect publication. We strongly recommend it the notice of 
every one who is meditating a tour to the Continent. 





wy 


Art. XVIII. French Interpreter, consisting of Familiar Con- 
versations, S«. By F.W. Blagdon. 6s. Gd. Leigh. 1815. 


To an Englishman, who is not even acquainted with the sound 
of French, this will be found a most useful publication, as it 
gives him not only the French phrases upon every occasion in 
hfe, but in a third column the pronunciation, expressed in 
English, in the following manner : 

« Will you breakfast? } Voolay voo dayjeunnay? | Voulez 
vous déjetiner ?” 





Art. XIX. The Belgian Traveller; or a Complete Guide 
through the Netheriands. By £. Boyce. iOmo. 8s. 
Leigh. 1815. ‘ 


WITH a good map of the Netherlands, and an excellent plan 
of Brussels, this little volume contains an amusing and usefut 
account of all that can be worthy of a tourist’s observation in 
Belgium. The routes are so well marked, and the account of 
the several places through which ¢he road lies, is such, as to 
sender “ ‘The Belgian ‘Traveller” indispensable to any stranger 
who is about to traverse the countries which it describes, 
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Art. XX. A Picture of Paris; or the Stranger’s Guide 
to the French Metropatts, By E. Planta, Esq. 6s. Gd. 


THIS is the best and cheapest description of Paris and its en- 
yirons, which has yet fallen under our notice. Every informa. 
tion which a stranger in Paris can generally want, is given with 
sufficient accuracy. ‘The maps and the plans are good, and 
many useful tables of the price of posting, Xc. are added, to 
make the whole as perfect as possible. Os 
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Biblical Gleanings; or a Collection of Scripture Passages, generally considered 
te be mistranslated, with proposed Corrections : also the Important various Read- 
ings in both Testaments, and several other Matters elucidating the Sacred Writ- 
ings, &c. By Thomas Wemyss. 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 

Remarks upon that Part of the Bishop of Lincoln’s late Charge to the Clergy 
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with Dissenters. 8vo. 1s. 6d. ieee 

Thirty-Four Sermons on the most interesting Doctrines of the Gospel, by that 
eminently great Divine and Reformer, Martin Luther: to which are prefixed, 
Memoirs of his Life, by Philip Melancthon, &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Propensity to Religious Error: a Sermop, preached in the Cathedral 
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4to. 18: . ; 
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Observations gn the Cure of Cancer: with some Remarks upon Mr. Samuel 
Young's Mode of Treatment of that Disease. By Thomas Denman, M.D. Lice ne 
tiate in Midwifery of the ReyalCollege of Physicians, §vo, 3s, 6d. 
: : Observations 
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Observations on the Symptons and Treatment of the Diseased Spine, in one 
particularly relating to the incipient Stages, with some Remarks on the copse- 
quent Palsy. By Thomas Copeland, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
&c. 8vo. 6s. , 
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A Narrative of the Events which have taken Place in France, from the Land. 
ing of Napoleow Bonaparte on the first of March, 1813, till the Restoratian of 
Louis XVIII. to which is added, an Account of the present State of Society and 
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Century to the present Time, with an Account of the Seats, Antiquities, &c, in the 
Neighbourhood... 8yo. 7s. Gd. 
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, 8vo, 5s. 
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the Bucket. By the late Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq. M.R,LA, &c. Edited by 
Sam. Walker, Esq. M.R.LA. 8vo. 15s. 


POETRY. 


The Field of Waterloo. By Walter Scott. Svo. 5s. 

Jonah: by Edward Smedley, Jun. . 6d. 

Sir Bertram, in six Cantos. By J. Roby. 8vo. 7s. 

Relics of Meloding, a Portuguese Poet : translated by Edward Lawson, Esqg 
from an wopublished Manuscript, dated 1645, 8vo, 10s. 
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DRAMATIC. 


A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, Translated from the 
original German of A.W. Schlegel, by John Black, Esq. 2 vols. B8voe 11. 4s, 

The Peasant of Lucera; a Melo-Drama, in three Acts. By George Soame, 
A.B. with a Preface.- 3s, 


NOVELS. 


Rhoda: by the Author of Things by their Right Names, 4 vols. 12mo, 
il. &s. 

The Abbess of Valtiera: by Mrs. Agnes Lancaster. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 2s, 

Alcon Malanzore; « Moorish Tale. By the Right Hon, Mrs. Esme Stewart 
Erskine, 8vo. 15s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Tracts and Miscellancons Criticisms of the late Richard Porson, Esq. Regius 
Greck Protessor in the Unwersity of Cambridge. Collected and arranged by the 
Rev. Thomas hidd, A.M. Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 14s. 

A complete Astronomical and Geographical Class-Book, for the Use of Schools 
and private Families. By Margaret bryan. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Second Report of the Association for the Relief of the Manufacturing and La- 
bouring Poor, relative to the Supply of Fish in the Metropolis and the Interior; 
and the Conveyance of it by Land, Xe. 1s. 

The Moral Tendencies of Koowledge; a Lecture, delivered before the City 
Philosophical Society, Dorset-street; and the Chiistian Philosopisical Society, 
Spitalfields. By Thomas Wiliams. 2s. 

A Key to the Almauack, explaming the Fasts, Festivals, Saints’ Days, aud 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Cogan is preparing for the press a work under the title of 
Ethical Questions, or Speculations upon the principal Subjects 
of Controversy in Moral Philosophy, intended as a supplemen- 
tary Volume to his ‘Treatise on the Passions. 

Jonah, the Seatonian Prize Poem, by the Rev. J. W. Bel- 
lamy, M. A. of Queen’s Coliege, Cambridge, will be published 
in a few days. 

A new and enlarged edition of Aristot/e’s Dissertation on Rhe- 
toric, by D. M. Crunmin, Esq. of the Middle Temple, is in the 
Press. ' | 

A faithful Narrative of the late Revolution in France, from 
the landing of Bonaparte at Cannes, to his departure for St. He- 
lena ; including a counected and impartial History of the ‘causes, 
progress, and termination of the Conspiracy of 1815; and _par- 
ticularly a most mimute and circumstantial account of the memor- 
able Victory of Waterloo, with Plans, Xe, will be published in 
January. | 
~ A new edition of Mr. Burder’s Work, entitled Oriental Cus 
toms, with considerable additions, is in the press, 








